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ABSTRACT 

The materials in this collection were used at 
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learning resources center professionals in making effective use of 
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guidelines for both district and school library media progrcims 
together with some examples of exemplary programs. The materials 
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center partners in providing successful learning experiences for 
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Identify Other Organizations Who 
May B e Partners 




ANPA American Newspaper Publishers Association 
ATOA American Tape and Disk Assoclatfon 
AVA Amercan Vocatonal AssocQton 
iCEM International Council for Educatbna! Media 
ICfA International Communlcaton Industries Associaton 
NAB National Alliance of Business 
NAESP National Association of Elementary School Principals 

NAPST National Association of Public Television Stations 
NASSP National Association of Secondary School Principals 
NSBA National School Boards Association 
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You can leave school at 16, but 
you should not leave the library 

media center and all its 
connections because that is the 
continuing source of active rich 
participation in the human 
conversation. 

John Goodlad 
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Teachers and library media 
specialists take on a moral 
responsibility to ensure that every 
child has equal access to 
knowledge. 

John Goodlad 
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ClCCt/AASL Information Power Workshops 



August 3-4 Park City Utah 
September 24-25 Washington 



August 20-21 Chicago 
October 1-2 Dallas 



Slide #1 

The only reason for our profession is the students. 
Slide #2 

First Cone of Influence 

Cones of influence illustrate the important relationship between the levels of political 
structure. 

The first cone of influence illustrates your relationship in influencing legislation and 
policy effecting school library programs. As a single individual working alone, you 
exert the most influence at the individual building level as far as your school library 
program. As we move up the cone it is important that your influence be multiplied by 
joining others in influencing legislation promoting school library media programs. 

Slide #3 

Second Cone of influence 

The second cone of influence illustrates how decisions at various levels influence 
education in general and on school library media programs in particular. The key to 
effecting policy making and legislation supporting education and school library media 
programs is maximizing your influence in a complex process. Strong leadership at the 
national level is critical. Support your national professional organizations and vote for 
. your leadership. 

It all begins and ends with our students. 



Lobbying is and attempt to persuade others in favor of our point of view. Though it is 
an activity we engage in almost daily, most of us cringe at the suggestion of "lobbying 
a public official." However, lobbying at the local, state and national level is important 
for a number of reasons. 

• Grassroots lobbying does work. The local, county, state and legislative 
bodies do respond to pressure as most legislation is a result of 
constituents' concerns. 

• You are competing for time and dollars no matter how realistic your 
requests may be. 

• Constituencies and individual ideologies help determine votes. 



Lobbying 
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Slide #3 Continued 

• Lobbying can demonstrate the breadth of support throughout 
community, state, county, region or nation by people inside and outside 
the library media profession. 

• Organizing an effective lobbying effort can help an organization, 
weather local, state, county, regional or national, focus on issues. 

• Lobbying can create a greater awareness of issues within our 
profession. 

Lobbying boils down to communication among individuals. Though there are 
professional lobbyists, we are all capable of exerting our influence on our public 
officials. Although individuals are a integral part of the of the lobbying process, it is 
obvious that as we move up the cone of influence each individual needs to multiply 
their Individual efforts by participating with others through state, regional and national 
professional associations. 

Some specific ideas for influencing public officials are included in appropriate sections. 
Slide #4 

It all starts with the students in your school. 1 . Your program a t your school Is the 
foundation upon which we must build. 2. It is important to keep your teachers , 
principal and parents informed about your program and activities. Building support 
for school library media programs begins in your center. 

• Highlight special activities involving students, such as recreational 
reading programs, writing books, outstanding research, production of 
materials. 

• Enter student work in exhibits and award programs. Be sure to send 
Information to the local media, newspaper, television station, radio, 
public and educational access channels on cable. Dont forget the 
display windows in local stores, displays at banks, malls, supermarkets 
and the like. 

• Keep your library media center open before and after school to provide 
opportunities for students, facult*- and parents to use the center. 
Consider at least one day each month for extended hours into the late 
afternoon, weather permitting so parents will have an opportunity to 
visit your center when they pick up their children. 

• Develop contacts with local business and industry representatives. In 
high schools, consider providing an information service to assist 
matching students with part time jobs. 
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Slide #5 

As we move up the pyramid, 1. The next link in the chain of support is the 
Superintendent and the local board of education. 2. Both have direct connections 
to the izudgst development process, the support base for library media programs in 
your district. 3. Try to participate in as least one formal presentation to your board 
each year. 4. Work to have have your board adopt policies supporting school library 
media programs. 

• Be an active member of your local professional associations. 

• Keep the superintendent and board members informed about the 
library media program in your school. Be sure to use approved 
communication channels. Abuse; of the established communications 
process can do irreparable harm by alienating others. One way to 
ensure that the information about your program goes to the 
superintendent and board is to publish a newsletter. The newsletter 
should be published on a regular basis, say three of four times a year, 
and not just at budget time or when there is impending disaster. 

• Use American Education Week. School Library Media Month and other 
special events to your advantage. At the minimum, appropriate 
displays in the library media center and in high traffic areas of the 
school should be developed. A subtle reminder about the library media 
specialist's role in developing the display is always appropriate. 

• Most school boards devote a portion of several meetings a year to 
presentations about the instructional program. It will not always be 
possible or desirable to have a presentatio devoted to the library 
media program each year. It is appropriate however to assist other 
instructional programs with their presentations and include a comment 
or two concerning the value of the library media program to their 
students or the teachers in the instructional program. Remember your 
program cuts across all curriculum areas at all grade levels. 

• Invite local government officials to visit your school{s) to see your 
program in action. Always work within the established structure of your 
school district when inviting government officials or legislators to visit 
your school(s). 
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Slide #5 Continued 

Some Lobbying Specifics for the Local Level 

• Keep a good rapport with board of education members, town officials 
and members of other boards, for example the board of finance. 

• Know who they are. 

• Invite them to attend a special program or event in the library media 
center. 

• Invite them to hold a board meeting in the library media center 
(check with your principal first). 

• Send copies of your newsletter, articles in the local paper, etc. to 
board of education members. 

• Keep board of education members aware of resources or services 
in the library media center that may be of special Interest or use to 
them. Consider a clipping service for board of education members 
on education issues and articles from professional journals. 

• Communication is basic, not just at budget time, but throughout the 
year. Do not use jargon. 

• Be well prepared when talking about policy requests. 

• Justify the requested changes, additions or deletions in policy. 

• Be honest and credible. 

• Indicate how local policy is effected by state or national level trends 
and how local policy can effect state or national trends. 

• Be sure to thank those who have helped improve local library media 
programs through policy decision, finance or in other ways. 

• Be well prepared when talking about budget requests. 

• Justify new program proposals or purchases. 

• Be honest and credible. 

• Know how increased funding or cuts will effect the program. 

• Indicate ways in which laws, grants, or other financial decisions 
being considered at the state, county, regional or national level 
could effect the local school library media program. 

• Go to public forums, town meetings, speak outs and the like that will 
help you get a big picture of what is happening In your town. 

• Know how your local government really works. 

• Be sure to thank those who have helped improve local library media 
programs through policy decision, finance or in other ways, 

• Exercise your vote in local elections 
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Slide #6 

Sample Board of Education Policies-School Library Media Programs 
Instruction 

Policy Number 6177: School Library Media Programs 

It is the policy of the Any Town Board of Education to make available to all students 
instruction in library media skills under the direction of a certified library media 
specialist. In addition all students will have benefit of a comprehensive library media 
program. Such program will be housed in an adequate facility, staffed by at least one 
full time library media specialist and at least one full time para professional. 

Additional staff will be provided when warranted by the size of the school, complexity 
of the school's instructional program or special needs of the school. 



Business 

Policy Number 3128: Budget Development 

It is the policy of the Any Town Board of Education to develop the annual budget with 
the assistance central office administrators, building principals, program directors and 
program coordinators. For the purpose of this policy the following positions are 
specifically included in the budget development process: 

Director of Athletics 
Director of Curriculum 
Director Library Media Services 
Director of Physical Plant 
Coordinator of Fine and Practical Arts 
Coordinator of Guidance 
Coordinator of Language Arts 
Coordinator of Mathematics 
Coordinator of Science 

Other positions may be designated by the Superintendent of Schools as necessary. 



Community 

Policy Number 1375: Use of School District Instructional Equipment 
The instructional equipment owned by the Any Town Board of Education is selected 
and purchased to meet the instructional needs of the students, teachers and 
administrators. Members of the community may request the use of certain Instructional 
equipment in association with the use of school facilities. Equipment loaned to 
members of the community for use out side school facilities must be approved by the 
Director of Library Media Services. 
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Slide «7 

As we broaden our sphere of influence, 1. County and/or regional library media 
service centers are an important part of the communications network necessary to 
accomplish change. 2. Work with county wide professional associations to 
develop ? support base for school library media programs. 

• Be ain active member of your county and/or regional professional 
associations. 

• Participate county/regional committees involved with activities effecting 
school library media programs. 

• Prepare news releases (check with your principal and/or 
superintendent for proper procedures) with photographs of activities by 
students and teachers worthing under the leadership of your program 
which have county or regional significance. 

• Invito your county officials to visit your school (s) to see your program in 
action. Always work within the established structure of your school 
district when inviting government officials or legislators to visit your 
school(s). 

• The lobbying specifics for -he loca! level can also apply to the county 
level. 

• Exercise your vote In county elections 
Slide #8 

The state level offers several advantages to our efforts to influence legislation. There 
are direct linkages between the state and federal levels. 1 . Take advantage of 
professional organizations with lobbying pro grams when ever possible. 2. 
Encourage your state library media association to present testimony to the state 
legislature when appropriate. 3. Work with your state legislators to develop 
support for library media programs. 

• Be an active member of your state professional associations. 

• Become a political activist and support candidates who share your 
commitment to education in general and library media programs in 
particular. 

• Maintain contacts with your state senator and representative. Be 
familiar with their committee assignments. 

• Be familiar with the committee structure of your state's government. 
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Slide #8 Continued 

• Work with your state professional organization and/or teachers union to 
put library media programs on their agenda. 

• Invite your state legislators to visit your school(s) to see your program In 
action. Always work within the established structure of your school 
district when inviting government officials or legislators to visit your 
school(s). 

Some Lobbying Specifics for the State Level 

• Try to establish a personal relationship with legislators before 
asking them for support. 

• Invite them to a "meet your legislator day",preferably not during a 
session or an election time unless you invite all who are running, in 
the library media center, (check with your principal first) 

• Offer to post their news letters in the library media center. 

• Demonstrate an interest in what they are doing. 

• Make an appointment to meet with a legislator to discuss an 
upcoming program or bill proposal. 

• Know who your legislators are and how they have voted on 
education or library media issues in the past. 

• Send them copies of special projects or activities that are taking 
place in the library media center. 

• Remember that your local representative will have an interest In 
Issues that effect your district and that your state senator will have 
an interest in issues that effect the entire state. Be sure to bring the 
right issues to the right person. 

• During the legislative session organizations should have a realistic 
program and budget. 

• Set priorities. 

• Create good, concise written documentation for what you want and 
the cost implications for the proposal. Include how much of the state 
budget it represents. 

• Speak with a unified voice. Decide who will coordinate the 
legislative effort. 

• Have a short "wish list", make sure each issue is clear cut and easy 
to understand. 

• Target key legislators and know how the legislature wori<s. 

• Keep other support groups informed of progress. Groups should 
include at least the following; state teachers association, state 
chapter AFofT, state library association, and if you have their 
support the state boards of education association and state school 
superintendents association. 
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Slide #8 Continued 



• Pick a sponsor(s) for your legislation. 

• It is a good idea to have one from each party and to choose those 
who can help you track your legislation. 

• Sponsors should be from the correct committee, when ever 
possible. 

• Be sure to thank those legislators who help you, not just during the 
session, but during the year. For example, write a letter to the editor 
of the newspaper praising their support, hold a reception in their 
honor. Thank them even if the legislation does not pass. You are 
building support for the future. 

• Coordinate efforts for public hearings. 

• Have speakers who^show the broadest support for the.bill. 

• Have the facts behind the bill. 

• Use appropriate visuals in your presentation. 

• Sign up as soon as possible. The first signed are the first to speak. 

• Know what you are going to say ahead of time and keep it to three 
to five minutes. If you have written testimony leave a copy with the 
committee staff, be sure to include your name, address, phone 
number and, if appropriate, your affiliation. 

• Have something to show that your speakers and supporters are all 
there for one purpose, (hats, badges, posters, etc.) 

• Have your legislative sponsor, lobbyist or association member find out 
when the bill is coming up for a vote, (usually three to five days prior to 
vote) 

• Pass out brief fact sheets about the bill on the day of the vote. 

• Be alert to "Killer Amendments" proposed by people trying to get 
money for another bill. 

• Provide your bill sponsor(s) with enough information to intelligently 
debate the bill. 

• Send a letter to the Governor concerning the bill(s). 

• Have individuals contact legislators concerning their vote on the bill. 
Phone calls, quick letter, personal visit, etc. 

• Have a person at the state capitol who can continuously track progress 
of the bill and any changes made in the language or intent. 

• Have a grass roots telephone tree in place. Use the tree if necessary. 

• Publicize successful efforts. 
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Slide #8 Continued 

• Prepare to share support for legislation in education and/or library 
related areas even though they may not directly affect your program. 
Remember, you will be asking others to support your bills. 

• Exercise your vote in state elections 
Slide #9 

Sample State Legislation: School Library Media Programs 

Title 8 
Education 

Any State General Statutes 

Section 8-1 Tg. Prescribed courses of study, (a) In the public schools 
the program of instruction offered shall include at least the following subject matter, as 
taught by legally qualified.teachers, the arts; career education; consumer education; 
health and safety; language arts, including reading, writing, grammar, speaking and 
spelling; library media skills, including reference skills, database searching skills, the 
use of materials in print, non print and electronic formats; mathematics; phyisical 
education; science; social studies, including, but not limited to, citizenship, economiwo, 
geography, government and history; and in addition, on at least the secondary level, 
one or more foreign languages and vocational education. 

Slide #10 

The federal government can provide support which will affect the widest range of 
programs, and is the most difficult to influence. 1. Whenever the opportunity arises, 
submit articles about your successes to national organizations. 2. Review the 
literature on a regular basis to determine emerging trends that will impact on school 
library media programs. 3. Encourage business and industry contacts to support 
legislation for school library media programs. 

• Be an active member of your national professional associations. 

• Encourage your national professional associations to take an active 
role in providing information to congressional committees as well as the 
staff of key senators and congressmen. 

• Participate in legislative initiatives when asked by your professional 
associations. Some examples include: 

• Active participation in letter writing campaigns. 

Providing written and personal testimony to congressional 
committees. 
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Slide #10 Continued 

Maintain contacts with your senators and congressman. Be 
familiar with their committee assignments. 

Some Lobbying Specifics for the National Level 

• Try to establish a personal relationship with congressmen or 
senators before asking them for support, preferably not during a 
session or an election time unless you invite all who are running. 

• Invite them to a "meet your congressman/senator day" in the library 
media center at some time when they are scheduled to be in their 
local office, (check with your principal first) 

^ • Offer to post their news letters in the library media ceriter, 

— " • Demonstrate an interest in whafth^^ 

• Make an appointment to meet with a legislator to discuss an 
upcoming program or bill proposal when they are scheduled to be 
in their local office. 

• Know who your legislators are and how they have voted on 
education or library media issues in the past. 

• Send them copies of special projects or activities that are taking 
place in the library media center. 

Remember that your local representative will have a primary interest 
in issues that affect your district and that your senator will have an 
interest in issues that affect the entire state and nation. Be sure to 
bring the right issues to the right person. 

• Try to establish a personal relationship with their local and Washington 
staff. Staff members have a great deal of input into the legislative 
activities of congress. 

• Offer to post their news letters in the library media center. 

• Demonstrate and interest in what they are doing. 

• Send them copies of special projects or activities that are taking 
place in the library media center. 

• During the congressional session organizations should have a realistic 
program and budget. 

• Set priorities. 

• Create good, concise written documentation for what you want and 
the cost implications for the proposal. Include how much of the 
education budget it represents. 

• Speak with a unified voice. Decide who will coordinate the 
legislative effort. 

• Have a short "wish list", make sure each issue is clear cut and easy 
to understand. 
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Slide #10 Continued 

• Target key congressmen and seniors and know how the congress 
works. 

• Keep other support groups informed Of progress. Groups should 
include at least the following; state and national teachers 
association, state professional associations, AECT, ALA, and other 
national education professional associations as appropriate. 

• Pick a sponsor(s) for your legislation. 

• It is a good idea to have one from each party and to choose those 
who can help you track your legislation. 

• Sponsors should be from the correct committee, when ever 
possible^ 

• Be sure to thank those congressman and senators who help you, 
not just during the session, but during the year, For example, write 
a letter to the editor of the newspaper praising iheir support. Thank 
them even if the legislation does not pass. You are building 
support for the future. 

• Participate in public hearings when possible 

• It is not uncommon for congressmen and senators to request grass 
roots testimony on bills they have introduced or supported. 

• Have speakers who show the broadest support for the bill. 

• Have the facts behind the bill. 

• Use appropriate visuals in your presentation. 

• Know what you are going to say ahead of time and keep it to brief. 
Let the questions determine the direction after your initial 
presentation. Involve students if possible. If you have written 
testimony leave a copy with the committee staff, be sure to include 
your name, address, phone number and, if appropriate, your 
affiliation. 

• Have your legislative sponsor, lobbyist or association member find out 
when the bill is coming up for a vote in the committee. 

• Distribute brief fact sheets about the bill before the vote to the 
members of the committee and the committee staff. 

• Provide your bill sponsor(s) with enough information to intelligently 
debate the bill. 

• Send a letter to the Governor concerning the bill(s), it would not hurt to 
have his/her support. Indicate in the letter how the bill will be of benefit 
to your state. 
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Slide #10 Continued 

• Have individuals contact legislators concerning their vote on the bill 
both while in committee and when it reaches the floor. Phone calls, 
quick letter, personal visit, etc. 

• Have a grass roots telephone tree in place. Use the tree if necessary. 

• Publicize successful efforts. 

• Prepare to share support for legislation in education and/or library 
related areas even though they may not directly affect your program. 
Remember, you will be asking othejs to support.your-bills. 

• Exercise your vote in national elections. 
Slide #11 

Sample Federal Legislation 

Education for Economic Security Act, P.L. 98-377 

Amendment to the Education for Economic Security Act, P.L 98-377 

Title II of Public Law 98-377, The Education for Economic Security Act, is amended 
by adding the following sections: 

Section A: Objectives 

In order to: 

1. provide access to the widest possible range of instructional materials 
and methods for all students in the United States and 

2. ensure that teachers in our schools have access to the materials, 
programs and equipment necessary to provide instruction for the 
"Information Age." 
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Slide #11 Continued 

Title II of Public Law 98-377 is hereby amended to provide additional 
categories of expenditures eligible for funding under this act and 
requisite increases in allocation of funds for a period of four years 
beginning in fiscal year 1990. The additional categories are: 

a. Costs for staffing of District and School Library Media 
Centers 

b. Costs for the acquisition of instructional materials, print, 
non-print and electronic to be selected, acquired, 
cataloged and distributed through the Library Media 
^Program ^ 

c. Costs for the acquisition of equipment necessary to use 
the instructional materials available through the Library 
Media Program. 

and 

d. Costs to provide professional development activities for 
the instructional staff of local and regional school 
districts in the effective and efficient use of educational 
technology to: enhance instmction, improve access to 
instruction and/or improve the curriculum development 
process through an instructional design approach. 

Section B: Funding 

The additional appropriation to accomplish the objectives outlined in 
Section A, shall be no less than fifty million dollars ($50,000,000) nor 
more than ninety million dollars ($90,000,000) in fiscal year 1990. Each 
year there after, the Congress shall review the needs of the local school 
districts to determine the appropriate funding level for Title II, Section A, 
of the Education for Economic Security Act. In no instance shall funding 
be reduced below that established for fiscal year 1990 for the three (3) 
successive fiscal years. The total appropriation for Title II, Section A, of 
the Education for Economic Security Act shall not exceed two hundred 
seventy million dollars ($270,000,000) for the four (4) fiscal years 
authorized under this amendment. 

Grants to local school districts will be made using the criteria established 
for Title II. of the Education for Economic Security Act. 
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Slide #11 Continued 
Section C: Definitions 



a. Staffing of District and School Library Media Centers: 
Funding for staffing shall include those direct costs for 
both professional and para-professional staff. The 
national guidelines for library media programs 
developed by the Association for Educational 
Communications and the American Association for 
School Librarians in 1988 shall be used as a guide for 
staffing patterns, staffing levels, and to determine duties 
andrespvonsibilities: - 

b. Only materials which have had the benefit of an 
established review procedure may be purchased with 
funds under Title II, Section A, of the Education for 
Economic Security Act. 

c. Only equipment necessary for the utilization of materials 
purchased under Title II, Section A, of the Education for 
Economic Security Act may be purchased all equipment 
must meet the Underwriters Laboratory and ANSI 
standards for safety. 

d. provide professional development activities shall 
include but not be limited to instruction in the 
instructional design process, selection and utilization of 
instructional materials and equipment and effective use 
of educational technology. 



Slide #12 

Identify Other Organizations To Be Partners 



ANPA American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Jerry Friedheim, Executive Vice President 
Newspaper Center, Box 17407 
Dullas International Airport 
Washington, DC 20041 Phone: 703-648-1000 

ATDA American Tape and Disk Association 
Henry Brief, Executive Vice President 
10 Columbus Circle 

New York, NY 10019 Phone: 212-956-7110 
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Slide #12 Continued 

AVA American Vocational Association 
Ciiarles Buzzeli, Executive Director 
1410 King Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 Piione: 703-683-3111 

ICEM International Council for Educational Media 
Robert LeFranc, General Secretary 
29 rue d'Ulm 
75230 Paris Cedex 05 
France 

United States Contact: 

Stanley Zenor, Executive Director 

Association for Educational Communications and Teciinology 

1126 Sixteentii Street, N.W. 

Wasiiington, DC 20036 Piione: 202-466-4780 

101 A International Communication Industries Association 
Harry McGee, Executive Vice President 
3150 Spring Street 

Fairfax, VA 22031 Piione: 703-276-7200 



NAB National Alliance of Business 
William H. Kolberg, President 
1015 15tii Street, N.W. 

Wasiiington, DC 20005 Piione: 202-289-2843 



NAESP National Association of 
Samuel Sava, Executive 
1615 Dul<e Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

NAPST National Association of 
Peter Fannon, President 
1818 N Street N.W. 
Wasiiington, DC 20036 



Elementary Sciiool Principals 
Director 

Piione: 703-684-3345 

Public Television Stations 

Piione: 202-887-1700 
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Slide #12 Continued 

NASSP National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Scott Thompson, Executive Director 
1904 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 22091 Phone: 703-860-0200 

NSBA National School Boards Association 
Thomas Shannon, Executive Director 
1680 Duke Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 Phone: 703-838-6722 

Slide #13 

The firm foundation necessary for education in general and school library media 
programs in particular, can only be put in place through enlightened leadership from 
the top. 

Slide #14 

It is up to us to capitalize on the strengths of the cones of influence. We can use them 
both to our advantage. 
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Lobbying 

Lobbying Is and attempt to persuade others in favor of our point of view. Though it is 
an activity we engage in almost daily, most of us cringe at the suggestion of "lobbying 
a public official." However, lobbying at the local, state and national level is important 
for a number of reasons. 

• Grassroots lobbying does work. The state legislature and congress do 
respond to pressure, most legislation is a result of constituents' concerns. 

• You are competing for time and dollars no matter how realistic your 
requests may be. 

• Constituencies-and-individual ideologies help determine votes. 

• Lobbying can demonstrate the breadth of support throughout 
community, state, county, region or nation by people inside and outside 
the library media profession. 

• Organizing an effective lobbying effort can help an organization, 
weather local, state, county, regional or national, focus on issues. 

• Lobbying can create a greater awareness of issues within our 
profession. 

Lobbying boils down to communication among individuals. Though there are 
professional lobbyists, we are all capable of exerting our influence on our public 
officials. 

Some Lobbying Specifics for the Local Level 

• Keep a good rapport with board of education members, town officials 
and members of other boards, for example the board of finance. 

• Know who they are. 

• Invite them to attend a special program or event in the library media 
center. 

• Invite them to hold a board meeting in the library meuia center 
(check with your principal first). 

• Send copies of your newsletter, articles in the local paper, etc. to 
board o{- education members. 

• Keep board of education members aware of resources or services 
in the library media center that may be of special interest or use to 
them. Consider a clipping service for board of education members 
on education issues and articles from professional journals. 

• Communication is basic, not just at budget time, but throughout the 
year. Do not use jargon. 
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Some Lobbying Specifics for the Local Level continued 

• Be vyell prepared when talking about policy requests. 

• Justify the requested changes, additions or deletions in policy. 

• Be honest and credible. 

• Indicate how local policy is effected by state or national level trends 
and how local policy can effect state or national trends. 

• Be sure to thank those who have helped improve local library media 
programs through policy decision, finance or in other ways. 

• Be well prepared when talking about budget requests. 

• Justify new program proposals or purchases. 

• Be honest and credible. 

• Know how Increased fundirig or cuts will effect the program. 

• indicate ways In which laws, grants, or other financia[ decisions 
being considered at the state, county, regional or national level 
could effect the local school library media program. 

• Go to public forums, town meetings, speak outs and the like that will 
help you get a big picture of what is happening in your town. 

• Know how your local government really works. 

• Be sure to thank those who have helped improve local library media 
programs through policy decision, finance or in other ways. 

• Exercise your vote in local elections. 
Some Lobbying Specifics for the State Level 

• Try to establish a personal relationship with legislators before 
asking them for support, preferably not during a session or an 
election time unless you invite all who are running. 

• Invite them to a "meet your legislator day" in the library media 
center, (check with your principal first) 

• Offer to post their news letters in the library media center. 

• Demonstrate an interest in what they are doing. 

• Make an appointment to meet with a legislator tc uiscuss an 
upcoming program or bill proposal. 

• Know who your legislators are and how they have voted on 
education or library media issues in the past. 

• Send them copies of special projects or activities that are taking 
place in the library media center. 

• Remember that your local representative will have an interest in 
issues that effect your district and that your state senator will have 
an interest in issues that effect the entire state. Be sure to bring the 
right issues to the right person. 
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Some Lobbying Specifics for the State Level continued 

• During the legislative session organizations should have a realistic 
program and budget. 

• Set priorities. 

• Create good, concise written documentation for what you want and 
the cost implications for the proposal. Include how much of the state 
budget It represents. 

• Speak with a unified voice. Decide who vi/ill coordinate the 
legislative effort. 

• Have a short "wish list", make sure each issue is clear cut and easy 
to understand. 

• Target key legislators and know how the legislature works. 

• Keep other support groups informed of progress. Groups should 
include at least the following; state teachers association, state 
chapter AFofT, state library association, and if you have their 
support the state boards of education association and state school 
superintendents association. 

• Pick a sponsor(s) for your legislation. 

• It is a good idea to have one from each party and to choose those 
who can help you track your legislation. 

• Sponsors should be from the correct committee. 

• Be sure to thank those legislators who help you, not just during the 
session, but during the year. For example, write a letter to the editor 
of the newspaper praising their support, hold a reception in their 
honor. Thank them even if the legislation does not pass. You aie 
building support for the future. 

• Coordinate efforts for public hearings. 

• Have speakers who show the broadest support for the bill. 

• Have the facts behind the bill. 

• Use appropriate visuals in your presentation. 

• Sign up as soon as possible. The first signed are the first to speak. 

• Know what you are going to say ahead of time and keep it to three 
to five minutes. If you have written testimony leave a copy with the 
committee staff, be sure to include your name, address, phone 
number and, if appropriate, your affiliation. 

• Have something to show that your speakers and supporters are all 
there for one purpose, (hats, badges, posters, etc.) 
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Some Lobbying Specifics for the National Level continued 

• Send them copies of special projects or activities that are taking 
place in the library media center. 

• Remember that your local representative will have a primary interest 
in issues that affect your district and that your senator will have an 
interest in issues that affect the entire state and nation. Be sure to 
bring the right issues to the right person. 

• Try to establish a personal relationship with their local and Washington 
staff. Staff members have a great deal of input into the legislative 
activities of congress. 

• Offer to post their news letters in the library media center. 

• Demonstrate and interest in what'they are doing. 

• Send them copies of special projects or activities that are taking 
place in the library media center. 

• During the congressional session organizations should have a realistic 
program and budget. 

• Set priorities. 

• Create good, concise written documentation for what you want and 
the cost implications for the proposal. Include how much of the 
education budget it represents. 

• Speak with a unified voice. Decide who will coordinate the 
legislative effort. 

• Have a short "wish list**, make sure each issue is clear cut and easy 
to understand. 

• Target key congressmen and seniors and know how the congress 
works. 

• Keep other support groups informed of progress. Groups should 
include at least the following; state and national teachers 
association, state professional associations, AECT, ALA, and other 
national education professional associations as appropriate. 

• Pick a sponsor(s) for your legislation. 

• It is a good idea to have one from each party and to choose those 
who can help you track your legislation. 

• Sponsors should be from the correct committee. 

• Be sure to thank those congressman and senators who help you, 
not just during the session, but during the year. For example, write 
a letter to the editor of the newspaper praising their support. Thank 
them even if the legislation does not pass. You are building 
support for the future. 
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Some Lobbying Specifics for the National Level continued 

• Participate In public hearings when possible 

• It Is not uncommon for congressmen and senators to request grass 
roots testimony on bills they have Introduced or supported. 

• hiave speakers who show the broadest support for the bill. 
( • Have the facts behind the bill. 

' • Use appropriate visuals in your presentation. 

• Know what you are going to say ahead of time and keep It to brief. 
Let the questions determine the direction after your initial 
presentation. Involve students If possible. If you have written 
testimony leave a copy with the committee staff, be sure to include 
your name, address, phone number and. if appropriate, your 
affiliation. 

• Have your legislative sponsor, lobbyist or association member find out 
when the bill is coming up for a vote in the committee. 

• Distribute brief fact sheets about the bill before the vote to the 
members of the committee and the committee staff. 

• Provide your bill sponsor(s) with enough information to Intelligently 
debate the bill. 

• Send a letter to the Governor concerning the bill(s). It would not hurt to 
have his/her support. Indicate in the letter how the bill will be of benefit 
to your state. 

• Have individuals contact legislators concerning their vote on the bill 
both while in committee and when it reaches the floor. Phone calls, 
quick letter, personal visit, etc. 

• Have a grass roots telephone tree in place. Use the tree if necessary. 

• Publicize successful efforts. 

• Prepare to share support for legislation in education and/or library 
related areas even though they may not directly affect your program. 
Remember, you will be asking others to support your bills. 

• Exercise your vote In national elections. 
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SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION BASED ON INFORMATION POWER 



^ The Library Media Specialist is responsible to the building principal 
for the operation of the library media center^ In carrying out these 
; responsibilities, the Library Media Specialist: 

P§?n9nstyates a thorough knowledge, of the curriculum, instruction, 
multimedia, information and instructional technologies, and the library 
media program* 

2. Provides and promotes a positive educational environment in the 
school library media center. 

3. Works with the principal, teachers, and students to ensure that 
the library media program contributes fully to the educational process 
and is an integral part of the school curriculum. 

4. Provides intellectual access to information through systematic 
instruction which develops cognitive strategies for selecting, 
retrieving, analyzing, evaluating, synthesizing, creating, and 
communicating information at all age levels and in all curriculum 
content areas. 

5. Motivates, guides, and advises students and staff in their 
reading, listening, and viewing, 

6. Instructs students in the characteristics, strengths and 
limitations, appropriate use, and encoding and decoding ideas and 
information in each medium so that they become effective, skilled, and 
discriminating lifelong users, consumers, producers, and creators of 
media . 

7. Helps students and staff build positive attitudes toward the use 
and communication of information and ideas, encouraging them to realize 
their potential as informed citizens who think critically and solve 
problems, observe the rights and responsibilities relating to the 
generation and flow of information and ideas, and appreciate the value 
of literature and recreational media in a rapidly changing society. 

8. Assists parents in recognizing the needs of their children, 
selecting appropriate materials to meet these needs, and sharing 
reading, listening, and viewing experiences with them* 

9. Establishes a school collection development plan which supplements 
the district selection policy and provides specific guidelines for 
developing the school collection. 

10. Provides physical access to information through a carefully 
selected and systematically organized collection of diverse learning 
resources and equipment, including the school's professional 
collection. 

-11. Facilitates access to information and materials outside the school 
through interlibrary loan, networking and other cooperative agreements. 
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and online searching of databases. 



12* Provides instruction in the operation of hard...ire necessary to use 
information in any format. 

13* Provides expertise in the evaluation, selection, organization, and 
utilization of materials and the technologies for the delivery of 
^information and instruction. 

14. Designs, develops, produces, and duplicates materials in support 
of the goals and objectives of the curriculum and the interests of 
students and staff. 

15. Participates in school, district, departmental, and grade level 
curriculum design and assessment projects; translates curriculum needs 
into library media program goals and objectives. 

16. Uses a systematic instructional development process in planning, 
with teachers to design instructional activities. 

17. Provides staff development opportunities for teachers and 
administrators in the selection, utilization, evaluation, and 
production of media resources. 

18. Keeps the instructional staff apprised of laws and policies 
pertaining to the use and communication of ideas and information. 

19. Provides leadership in the planning, organization, staffing, 
direction, and evaluation of the school library media program. 

^ 20. Develops flexible circulation, loan, and utilization policies for 
collections and services. 

21. Plans for and directs clerical and technical staff members, 
student assistants, and volunteers. 

22. Works with administrators to" ensure that adequate funding is 
available to keep the collection current and meet the changing needs of 
the instructional program; expends the school library media budget to 
build a well-balanced, curriculum-related, quality collection with the 
assistance of teachers, students, and administrators. 

23. Promotes the resources and services of the program. 

24. Assumes responsibility for professional growth, including 
participation in education and library associations. 

25. Performs other duties as assigned by the supervisor. 



jsl& jkm 
August 1988 
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IMPLEMENTING THE GUIDELINES 



There are several levels on which the new guidelines for school library 
media programs are implemented: (1) national, (2) state, (3) regional, 

(4) district, (5) building, and (6) personal. 

- -Ac-td-v-rt'ies planned at the national level include a nation-wide 
teleconference, several receptions, an ALA (American Library 
Association) pre-conf erence , the AASL (American Association of School 
Librarians) President's Program, implementation workshops, a 
teleconference for elementary and secondary school principals, an AECT 
Pre-Conf erence Workshop, buttons, magazine articles, a speakers' . _ 
bureau, a newsletter, a discussion guide, a planning guide, and others. 

These same kinds of activities may be adapted and conducted at the 
state level. Each state has been urged to name a coordinator and 
develop a state plan for carrying out implementation activities. A 
rich variety of projects is being undertaken among the states. 

The regional level has several connotations. Primarily, it means those 
activities conducted by the regional media centers within the various 
states. However, it may mean activities conducted with the purpose of 
influencing regional accrediting associations, such as the North 
Central Association and the Southern Association. It also means 
activities conducted by the regions of the American Association of 
School Librarians and the Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology, respectively. Each of these regions is a viable arena 
for guidelines implementation activities. 

Plans for implementation of the guidelines at the district level are 
those made by the library media specialist ( s) serving in districts 
where there is more than one school. They may be led by the district 
director here one is available or they nay be the unified efforts of 
all the specialists working in a given district under a designated or 
elected chair. 

At the building level implementation plans are compatible with district 
level plans, but may differ from them in any number of aspects, 
according to the different goals, objectives, and priorities which 
govern the scope and direction of the building level program. 

Finally, each specialist should have a commitment to personal 
professional growth and development derived from the new guidelines. 
V/hether or not one expects to be able to implement any of the 
guidelines, one should be in position, prepared to undertake 
implementation and program development activities whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. A checklist for personal professional 
development has been designed to assist individual library media 
specialist in these efforts. 

The implementation cycle includes eight steps: (1) analyze 
organization, (2) gather data, (3) set goals, (4) establish priorities, 

(5) develop plans, (6) take action, (7) evaluate effectiveness, and (8) 
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revise plans. There is nothing unique about the implementation cycle. 
It resembles any number of problem solving models in both design and 
spirit. It may be applied at any level of implementation planning. 

There are a number of techniques for application of the implementation 
cycle which are likely to increase the effectiveness with which 
implementation takes place, 

-In- their-work supported 'by a grant from the National Institute of 
Education (NIE-G-83-0138) , researchers Frederick Wirt, Douglas £• 
Mitchell, and Catherine Marshall apply the ideas expressed by Daniel 
Elazar in American Federalism; A View from the States (1966) and later 
explored in depth in his Cities of the Prairie (1970) in which he 
identified three aspects of " political culture': 

1. The set of perceptions of what politics is and what can be 
expected from government, held by both the general public and 
the politicians • 

2. The kinds of people who become active in government and 
politics, as holders of elective' offices, members of the 
bureaucracy, and active" political workers, and 

3» The actual way in which the art of government is practiced by 
citizens, politicians, and public officials in the light of 
their perceptions. 

Elazar's research led him to conclude that three distinctive types of 
political cultures exist, with consequent differences in their behavior 
and values. These are: 

1. Traditionalist culture (TPC): Government's main function is 
maintaining traditional patterns, being responsive to a 
governing elite, with partisanship subordinated to personal 
ties . 

2. Individualistic culture (IPC): Government is a "marketplace" 
that responds to demands, favors economic development, and 
relies heavily on the political party as the vehicle for 
satisfying individuals needs — hence a heavy emphasis on 
partisanship . 

3. Moralistic culture (MPC): Government is a means for achieving 
the good community , or "commonwealth ," through positive 
action; non-governmental action is preferred but social and 
economic regulations are legitimate and sought, parties are 
downplayed, and bureaucracy is viewed positively as an agent 
of the people . 

Wirt and the others surveyed the state education policy elite for two 
states each representing each of the three political cultures (MPC: 
California, Wisconsin; IPC: Pennsylvania, Illinois; and TPC: Arizona, 
West Virginia). The policy elite were: a chairman and minority leader 
in the committees on education and education finance of both houses; 
governor's chief education policy aide; a chief state school officer 
and staff aids responsible for seven state policy areas; lobbyists for 
teachers, superintendents, principals, and school boards; knowledgeable 
observers from academia and a major newspaper. 
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The policy elite were presented with the following questions: 



Around the country, people view government and politics in different 
ways. These differences may affect educational policy. Would you 
please give us your perceptions of hoy .people in your state feel? 
-Please- place a "T"' beside the phrase that best completes each of the 
Jfonpxing,_statements... ,Rlace .a- "2" beside .the second^ ^best phrase-, and a- 
"3" beside the least descriptive phrase. Remember, we are seeking your 
perception of how people in your state generally feel about these 
matters. 

1. Generally speaking, government is viewed as: 

something like a market place, where policy demands and political 

resources are exchanged 
means for achieving a good community through goal setting and 

program development 

a means of maintaining the existing social order through laws and 

regulations 

2. The most appropriate sphere of government activity is seen as: 
economic, i.e., support for private initiative, guaranteeing 

contracts , economic development , etc . 
community enhancement, i.e., public services, community 

development, social and economic regulation, etc. 
maintenance of traditional soci\l patterns and norms, i.e., 

setting social standards, enforcing separation of private and 

public sector activity, etc. 

3. Government programs are generally initiated when: 
public demand is strong and direct 

political leaders identify community needs 

they serve the interests of those in power 

4. Governmental bureaucracies are viewed; 

ambivalently, i.e., they are efficient but interfere with direct 

political control over public services 
positively, i.e., they insure political neutrality and 

effectiveness in the delivery of public services 
negatively, i.e., they depersonalize government and reduce overall 

program performance 

5. Civil service or merit systems for government employees are: 
accepted in principle, but poorly implemented 

broadly supported and well implemented 

rejected as interfering with needed political control 

6. Generally, the public views politics as: 

a distasteful of dirty business, left to those who are willing to 

engage in that sort of thing 

an important, healthy part of every citizen's civic duty 

an activity for special groups of people with unique 

qualifications 
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7. Politics is viewed as an activity for: 

political party professionals 

all citizens 

members of civic, economic, family, or other elite groups 

8'. PoritzicaT parties are seen as: 

^ business organizations — organizing political interest groups; 

— 'provd-ddng* Towards and- assigning res ponsi-bi4-i ties 

issues-oriented groups — articulating goals and mobilizing support 

for programs 

leadership recruitment agencies — providing access for individuals 

who would not be supported by established power holders 

9. Membership in the political parties is: 

- pragmatic but loyal — the parties are coalitions of interest groups 

subordinate to principles and issues — creating tenuous loyalty to 

the parties 

based on historical family, ethnic, social, or economic ties — 

creating strong traditional loyalties to the parties 

10. Competition among the parties is: 

active, but not over issues or ideological principles 

focused on issues, philosophy, or basic principles 

primarily between elite-dominated factions within the party 

11» The dominant aim of party competition appears to be: 

winning offices and other tangible rewards 

gaining broac! support for a program or policy 

extending the; control of particular elite groups 

Through this study strong support was found for the existence of 
political culture in the attitudes of education policy makers in the 
states* 

The researchers went on to rank the policy influentials in all six 



states • 



Influence 



Rank 



Policy Group 



Insiders 



1 
2 



Individual Members of the Legislature 
Legislators as a Whole 



Near Circle 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Chief State School Officer 

All Education Interest Groups Combined 

Teacher Organizations 

Governor and Executive Staff 

Legislative Staff 



Far Circle 



8 
9 



State Board of Education 
Others 



Sometime 
Players 



10 
11 



School Boards Association 
State Administrator Association 
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Other 

Forgotten 

Players 



12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 



Courts 

Federal Policy mandates 
Non-Educator Interest Groups 
Lay Groups 

Education Research Organizations 
Referenda 

Producers of Educational Materials 



The schedule above combines all six states. When states were analyzed 
individually many differences appeared confirming that state policy 
systems are quite complex. History, current crises, recent power 
shifts, and other elements contribute to many differences among the 
states . 



K The definitions of the political cultures combined with the 
questions may be used to identify the political cultures of other 
states through analytical methods or actual replication of the study, 

2. Evidences of the political cultures may probably be found among 
district and building level policy makers, 

3, Effective promotion of the school library media program 
should differ according to the political culture in which it is 
established , 

a. In a traditional political culture, emphasis should be placed 
on preserving the line tradition of the school library media 
program • 

b. In the individualif t ic political culture, emphasis should be 
on the efficiencies and economies achieved by the school 
library media program, 

c. In the moralistic political culture, emphasis should be placed 
on the popular support for school library media programs and 
the role they play in providing information for community goal 
setting and program development, 

A. The list of the policy elite may be applied in identifying the 
policy elite in each state in order to target them for implementation 
activities , 

5, In recognition of the vide variation in influence among policy 
groups in the six states in the study, the circle of influence device 
should be applied to rank the policy influentials in each state, 
comparing it with the total for all six states as needed. Remember to 
view the data for all six states with caution as they was much 
variation among the individual states, 

6. The circle of influence device may be adapted for use in 
identifying poli-^y influentials at the district and building levels. 



Implications for Organizational Analysis 



6, The policy groups identified in the circle of influence may be 
targeted for activities to promote the implementation of school library 
media programs in each state. 



Tn gather irig data about your organization state statistical records are 
the best sources of cdmparison. The Checklist and the document for 
^comparing national , regional, state , '^and local guidelines should also 
be of assistance in identifying and assembling the kinds of data needed 
to promote the development of school library media services. 

Be cautioned once again that not all the guidelines are of equal 
importance. Not all goals you set can be accomplished immediately or 
even within a year. 

Developing a system of priorities for achieving goals is highly 
recommended. Priorities may be easily translated into short-, mediuir-, 
and long-range plans. 

The Planning Guide and The Checklist include a form for the development 
of actions plans . A good action plan will have a device as assist the 
planners evaluate how successful they were in carrying out the plan. 
Application of The Checklist or The Comparison a second time is another 
approach to evaluation. 

Finally the plan is revised and the cycle begins anew. 



Prepared by Judith K. Meyers for the American Association of School 
Librarians and the Association for Educational Communications and 
Technology, 1988. This material may be copied and/or adapted for use 
consistent with the implementation of Information Power ; Guidelines 
for School Library Media Programs , The American Library Association 
and the Association for Educational Communications and Technology, 
1988. 
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IMPLEMENTATION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



1. What is at least one idea that you gained from the 

workshop for implementing the guidelines at the state, 
regional, district, or building level? 



2. Did the workshop meet its objectives? Explain. 



3. What would you have changed? (Suggestions) 
a. Presentation 



b. Content 



c. Other 



4. What additional publications should be developed for 
the implementation of the guidelines? 



5» What additional activities should be planned by the 
implementation task force? 



COMMENTS : 
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a a Hale 1988 



AECT/AASL Information Power Workshop 



Pagel 



SAMPLE POLICY AND LEGISLATION 

TO SUPPORT 
SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS 

SAMPLE BOARD OF EDUCATION POLICY - SCHOOL 
LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS 

Instruction 

Policy Number 6177: School Library Media Programs 

It is the policy of the Any Town Board of Education to make available to all students 
instruction in library media skills under the direction of a certified library media 
specialist. In addition all students will have benefit of a comprehensive library media 
program. Such program will be housed in an adequate facility, staffed by at least one 
full time library media specialist and at least one full time para professional. 

Additional staff will be provided when warranted by ihe size of the school, complexity 
of the school's instructional program or special needs of the school. 



Business 

Policy Number 3128: Budget Development 

It is the policy of the Any Town Board of Education to develop the annual budget with 
the assistance central office administrators, building principals, program directors and 
program coordinators. For the purpose of this policy the following positions are 
^specificajly Incjydedln th.e.M9§t deyejopme^^^^ 

Director of Athletics 
Director of Curriculum 
Director Library Media Services 
Director of Physical Plant 
Coordinator of Fine and Practical Arts 
Coordinator of Guidance 
Coordinator of Language Arts 
Coordinator of Mathematics 
Coordinator of Science 

Other positions may be designated by the Superintendent of Schools as necessary. 
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Sample Board of Educatior) Policies Contirtued 
Community 

Policy Number 1375: Use of School District Instmctional Equipment 

The instructional equipment owned by the Any Town Board of Ecucatibn is selected 
and purchased to meet the instructional needs of the students, teachers and 
administrators. Members of the community may request the use of certain Instructional 
equipment in association with the use of school facilities. Equipment loaned to 
members of the community for use out side school facilities must be approved by the 
Director of Library Media Services. 



SAMPLE STATE LEGISLATION: 
SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDiA PROGRAMS 
Title 8 
Education 



Any State General Statutes 

Section 8-1 1g. Prescribed courses of study, (a) In the public schools the 
program of instruction offered shall include at least the following subject matter, as 
taught by legally qualified teachers, the arts; career education; consumer education; 
health and safety; language arts, including reading, writing, grammar, speaking and 
spelling; library media skills, including reference skills, database searching skills, the 
use of materials in print, non print and electronic formats; mathematics; physical 
education; science; social studies, including, but not limited to, citizenship, economics, 
geography, government and history; and in addition, on at least the secondary level, 
one "or more foreign languages and vocaitiohal education. 



Sample Federal Legislation Proposal 
Education for Economic Security Act, P.L. 98-377 

Amendment to the Education for Economic Security Act, P.L. 98-377 

Title II of Public Law 98-377, The Education for Economic Security Act, is amended 
by adding the following sections: 

Section A: Objectives 

In order to: 

1. provide access to the widest possible range of instructional materials 
and methods for all students in the United States and 
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Sample Federal Legislation Continued 

2. ensure that teachers in our schools have access to the materials, 
programs and equipment necessary to provide instruction for the 
"Information Age." 

Title II of Public Law 98-377 is hereby amended to provide additional 
categories of expenditures eligible for funding under this act and 
requisite increases in allocation of funds for a period of four years 
beginning in fiscal year 1990. The additional categories are: 

a. Costs for staffing of District and School Library Media 
Centers 

b. Costs for the acquisition of instructional materials, print, 
non-priRt and slectronic to be selected, acquired, 
cataloged and distributed through the Library Media 
Program. 

c. Costs for the acquisition of equipment necessary to use 
the instructional materiair, available through the Library 
Media Program. 

and 

d. Costs to provide professional development activities for 
the instructional staff of local and regional school 
districts in the effective and efficient use of educational 
technology to: enhance instruction, improve access to 
instruction and/or improve the curriculum development 
process through an instmctional design approach. 

Section B: Funding 

The additional appropriation to accomplish the objectives outlined In 
Section A, shall be no less than fifty million dollars ($50,000,000) nor 
more than ninety million dollars ($90,000,000) in fiscal year 1990. Each 
year there after, the Congress shall review the needs of the local school 
districts to determine the appropriate funding level for Title II, Section A, 
of the Education for Economic Security Act. In no Instance shall funding 
be reduced below that established for fiscal year 1990 for the three (3) 
successive fiscal years. The total appropriation for Title il. Section A, of 
the Education for Economic Security Act shall not exceed two hundred 
seventy million dollars ($270,000,000) for the four (4) fiscal years 
authorized under this amendment. 



Grants to local school districts will be made using the criteria established 
for Title II, of the Education for Economic Security Act. 
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Sample Federal Legislation Contiruied 
Section C: Definitions 

a. Staffing of District and School Library Media Centers: 
Funding.for.staffing shall.lnclude -those direct costs for 
both professional and para-professional staff. The 
national guidelines for library media programs 
developed by the Association for Educational 
Communications and the American Association for 
School Librarians in 1988 shall be used as a guide for 
staffing patterns, staffing levels, and to determine duties 
and responsibilities. 

b. Only materials which have had the benefit of an 
established review procedure may be purchased with 
funds under Title II, Section A, of the Education for • 
Economic Security Act. 

c. Only equipment necessary for the utilization of materials 
purchased under Title II, Section A, of the Education for 
Economic Security Act may be purchased all equipment 
must meet the Underwriters Laboratory and ANSI 
standards for safety. 

d. provide professional development activities shall 
include but not be limited to instruction in the 
instructional design process, selection and utilizetion of 
instructional materials and equipment and effective use 
of educational technology. 
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The Impact of Library Media Programs 
on Student Achievement 



Based Upon Research Collected By: 

Elaine K. Didier. Ph.D. 

Computing Services and 
Kresge Business Administration Library 
School of Business Administration 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1234 



The ImpiBict of School Library Media Programs 
on Student Achievement in Reading 



Elaine K. Didier, University of Michigan 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

To investigate the relationship between public elementary students' achievement In reading and 
study skills and several aspects of the library media program <*^"^vcment in reaamg ana 

ratio of professional personnel/building 
education of personnel 
Currlcular role 

student access to the library media center 
Instructional expenditures per pupil 
State Equalized ValuaUon (SEV) 

MAJOR HYPOTHESES 

• f fu'u!SLf SSpeSl^^^^^ slgnlflcanfly greater In districts with 

• There Is a significant positive relationship between educaUon of media personnel and 
tneir currlcular role. 



• There Is a significant positive relationship between the presence of a 
specialist and student access to the media center. 



full-time media 



METHODOLOGY 

• Data from a statewide survey of library media programs and personnel (85% response). 

' SSh'1Si^"rJ!?".^''/f ^ °? achievement scores for fourth and seventh graders on the 

a^d»e^M»!"iv^^^^^ 

' Ktmcuin.^^^ regarding State Equalized Valuation (SEV) and per-pupil expenditures for 



MAJOR FINDINGS 
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Student achievement in readlne. study skills and use of newspapers was slgnlficantlv Creater 
^thour' ^ ^ ^"^^""^^ "^"^ ^^''^ ""^^^^ persomel as complr^d tSoo?s 

Student access to the library media center was significantly greater at both grade levels in 
schools with professional library media personnerU'.an in schools without 

I?hie^"eSMS?ra ^° ^^^^^"^ 



There 
and 



Tr,^f«^,5,™°^i^^*^^^i'.?^"^^^.^°F^^^"°" between overall student achievement in reading 
instructional expenditures in districts with library media personnel. 

6. Districts with higher SEV and total InstincUonal expenditures per pupil were more likely to 
have professional media personnel at the elementary level. ^ ^ ^ were more iiKciy lo 

^* ~if f professional personnel, student access to the media center was Invereely 

related to overall student achievement (percentage of high scoring students). 

®' o{!"^^y°^°^ "'''^'X "^^'^ specialist was Inversely related to currlcular role and 
bS gr?de levelf ^""^'^^ ^""^ *° ^^^^^^ 
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SUMMARY OP THE RESEARCH 



1. Research supports the finding that the presence of Ubraiy media programs can be related to: 
a the inculcation of library skills (McConnaha,.McMillen, Wilson. Yarling) 

b. overall achievement (DeBlauw, Gaver, McMillen, Wiluon) 

c. achievement in specific subject areas or of specific types of skills (Becker, DeBlauw 
Dldler. Monahan. Wilson) 

2. Research shows that knowledge of library skills can be related to the Improvement of: 
a student achievement (Gengler, Greve, Hale. Haraier, McMlllen, Yarling) 

b. performance on standardized tests (Gaver) 

c. grade point average (Snider) 

3. Research shows that the level of libr ary media senHce . as determined by the quality and size 
of the collection, number and education of personnel, or amount of library instruction/ 
program activity, can be related to the improvement of elementary and secondary students': 

a knowledge of library skills (Ainsworth, McConnaha, McMlIIen, Thome, Wilson, Yarling) 

b. overall educational achievement (Greve) 

c. achievement in specific subject areas or of specific types of skillf (Bailey, Banrllleaux, 
DIdler. Gengler, Hale, Harmer, Hastings andTarmer, McMlllen, Masterton, Thome) 

4. Research shows that the level of high school library sen^ir ^ available, as defined by the size 
01 the collection alone, carmot be related to subsequent overall academic performance of 
college students (Harkin, Walker). 

5. Research shows that socio-econ omic factors are not necessarily related to library media 
programs (Gaver, Wilson), although they may influence the amount of funding and utlllzaUon 
by various groups (Natarella). 

6. Research shows that the nature and extent of the education of the library media specialist 
can be relate J to: 

a the number and quality of library media program services provided (Gaver, Hodowanec, 
Loertscher and Land, Natarella, Wert) 

b. the amount and quality of curricular and instructional involvement (Hodges, Turner) 

7. Research shows that the curricular and inst ructional roles of the library media specialist and 
library media center can be related to: 

a teacher and administrator expectations (Hodges, Johnson, Mohajerln and Smith, Turner) 

b. teacher and administrator competency with media, and their attitudes toward and 
UtlllzaUon of library media services (Blazek, Ducat, Grlflln, Hsu, Newman, Rogers) 

c^ students' academic ability In general and their reading ability in particular (Ducat) 

d. teachers* education (nature and extent), sex and years of experience (GrLTln, Stroud) 

e. library media specialists* years of experience (Stroud) 
f the size of the media staff (Hodges, Turner) 
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SUMMARY GF THE RESEARCH 



1 ) Research supports the finding that the presence of 
library media programs can be related to: 



ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 



a) inculcation of 
library skills 



Mchiilen 

Wilson 

Yarling 



McConnaha 



b) overall achievement DeBlauw 

Gaver 
McMillen 
Wilson 



c) achievement in specific Becker 
subject areas or of DeBlauw 
specific types of skills Didier 

Monahan 
Wilson 
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2) Research shows that knowledge of library skjl^ can 
be related to the improvement of : 



ELEMENTARY SECONDARY POST-SECQNnARV 



a) student Gengler Greve 

achievement Harmer Hale 

McMillen 
Yarling 



b) performance on Gaver 
standardized 
tests 



c) grade-point Snider 
average 
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3.) 



Research shows that the level of library mfidia 
service can be related to: 



ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 



a.) Knowledge of 
library skills 



b. ) Overall educational 

achievement 

c. ) Achievement in 

specific subject 
areas or of specific 
types of skills 



Ainsworth 
McMillen 
Wilson 
Yarling 

Greve 



Bailey 

Didier 

Gengler 

Harmer 

McMillen 

Masterton 



McConnaha 
Thorne 



Barrilleaux 
Hale 

Hastings and 

Tanner 
Thorne 
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4) Research shows that the kygLoUrigh school library 
amofifi. available, as defined by the size of the 
collection alone, cannot be related to subsequent 

/TJif "w If"'? P«''f<»"n»n<:e of college students 
(Harkin, Walker). 

5) Research shows that sociorefionomit factors are not 
necessarily related to library media pi^^s 
(Gaver, Wilson) although they may influence the 

(Natariul)""*''"^ Qf-oups 

6) Research shows that the nature and pyf^nt of the 

fidieatifiD of the library media specialist can be 
related to : 

a) the number and quality of library media program 
and Land. Natarella. Wert) 

b) the amount and quality of curricular and instruc- 
tional involvement (Hodges) 
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7) Research shows that the curricular and instrurtinn nl 
EQlea of the library media specialist and library 
media center can be related to: 



a) teacher and administrator expectations (Hodges, 
Johnson, Mohajerin and Smith) 



b), teacher and administrator competency with media, 
and their attitudes toward and utilization of 
library media services (Blazek, Ducat, Griffin, Hsu, 
Newman, Rogers) 



c) students' academic ability in general and their 
reading ability in particular (Ducat) 



d) teachers' education (nature and extent), sex and 
years of experience (Griffin, Stroud) 



e) library media specialists' years of experience 
(Stroud) 



f) the size of the media staff (Hodges) 
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STRATEGIES AND POLICY MECHANISMS 
FOR INFLUENCING PUBLIC EDUCATION POLICY 
TOWARD IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL 7 IBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS 



It has often been said that asking the right question or identifying the right 
problem is the most important step toward its answer or solution. This is true 
for the development of school library media programs as it is in many other forms 
of problem solving. When we ask ourselves how are we going to implement the new 
guidelines for school library media programs, we come up with one set of answers. 

Howeverv -i-f— we^ ask^ how- are-we -going to influence, .publiceducat ion„po,licy^ Jpx. J:he ^. 

improvement of school library media programs, quite another agenda emerges. 

This paper is a guide *to the kinds of policies which need to be changed and the 
types of changes which need to be made for the improvement of school library 
media programs . It is based on research performed by Douglas E. Mitchell, 
Catherine Marshall, and Frederick M. Wirt supported by a grant from the National 
Institute of Education (NIE-G-83-0138). In their work the researchers identified 
seven basis state policy mechanisms in education and surveyed key policymakers to 
determine: (1) the amount of attention given to the seven basic state policy 
mechanisms and (2) the need to give greater attention to each state policy 
mechanism. To these the author has added an eighth mechanism and suggests that 
the mechanisms are not only operative at the state level, but can also be 
realized at the district and building levels. 

The eight mechanisms are: 

1. School Finance 

2. School Personnel Training and Certification 

3. Student Testing and Assessment 

4. School Program Definition 

5. School Organization and Governance 

6. Curriculum Materials 

7. School Buildings and Facilities 

8 . Technology 



School Finance 

According to Mitchell et al. , policies in school finance control who pays for 
education, how the costs are distributed, and how human and fiscal resources are 
allocated to the schools. School finance ranl<s highest in the amount of 
attention given by state policy makers to give greater attention. Policy makers 
rank alternative approaches to financial policy as follows: 

(1) equalizing the amount per child, 

(2) fixing the total amount spent, 

(3) targeting on special groups, 

(4) offsetting burdensome costs, and 

(5) financing particular functions. 



State Level Implications. School library media specialists who wish to improve 
school library media programs by improving school financial policy might find 
their best strategy would be to support state legislation or regulations 
equalizing the amount per child. A sacond strategy might be to support increases 
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in the total amount of funding for education in the state. A third strategy 
might be to work toward the inclusion of ftmding for library media resources and 
services among those funds allocated for special groups of users- -minority 
students, non-English speaking students, gifted students, special students, high- 
risk students^ and so forth. If one were to develop a strategy for gaining funds 
to offset burdensome costs, probably one would choose increased staffing, library 
automation, networking, interlibrary loans, or other high-cost development. 
Likely to be the least successful of financial policy strategies would be seeking 
funds specifically for school library media programs. 

, District ^ Level Implications. Transferring these strategies to the distrJLct 
level, the school library media specialist might support efforts to equalize the 
amount of fimds allocated for each child in the district; to increase the total 
amount of fimding available to the district; to provide library media resources 
and services to special groups of users; to offset burdensome costs of added 
staff, library automation, and so forth; and, finally, to increase funds 
designated specifically for school library media programs. 

Building Level Implications. At the building level, the school library media 
specialist might champion efforts to equalize the amount allocated for each child 
in the building, to increase the total amount of ftmdc* available to the building, 
to provide funds for library media resources and services to special groups of 
users, to offset burdensome costs of added staff or equipment, and finally to 
increase funds designated specifically for the school library media program. 

Comments * The district and building level strategies are not supported by 
research into district and building level policy making. They are based on the 
assumption that the same ratings might be given to approaches to school finance 
by district and building level policy makers as state level policy makers. They 
are supported by the partnership concept put forth in the new guidelines in that 
all imply the formulation of partnerships in support of school financial policy 
making . 



As defined by the researchers, school personnel training and certification 
consists of controlling the conditions for getting or keeping various jobs in the 
school system. State policy makers ranked it second in the amount of attention 
given and first in the need for greater attention. The approaches to 
personnel policy were ranked as follows: 

(1) pre-service certification and training, 

(2) professional development 

(3) accountability systems, and 

(4) changing teacher job definitions. 

State Level Implications. Some library media specialists who wish to improve 
school library media programs by influencing state level personnel policy should 
concentrate on improving pre-fjervice certification and training requirements. 
Other strategies which might prove successful are working for inclusion in 
professional development programs and supporting accountability systems. The 
strategy least likely to be successful is that of changing teacher job 
definitions. 



Personnel Training and Certification 
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District Level Implications* To improve school library media programs through 
personnel policies at the district level, school library media specialists might 
concentrate on raising certification and t-^ining requirements for the employment 
of school library personnel. Involver strict staff development programs 

for both teachers and school library ^. ^ialists would be another powerful 

approach. Supporting district level accou '^lity systems would also be 
conducive to improving school library media; prcigrams would be through changing 
district job descriptions. 

Building Level Implications. At the building level the school library media 
specialist might concentrate on upgrading ones own certification and training. 
PaHTdrpatTng^as '6ol:h leicler and ricipient :in staff development actTvitles is 
also an effective way of improving school library media programs through the 
application of personnel policy. Lending support to accountability systems would 
also be a desirable way of improving building level school library media 
programs. The least powerful way of influencing personnel policy for the 
improvement of school library media programs would be revision of building level 
job descriptions. 

Comments . As with the financial policy approaches, only those foir the state 
level are founded in research. Hiring personnel with the highest possible 
qualifications commensurate with the job is both common sense and goed management 
practice. Participation in staff development programs is one of the k«y concepts 
in the new guidelines. Support of accountability systems may be a difficult 
strategy for school library media specialists in that such systems are often 
unpopular. Nonetheless, they are very powerful approaches to improving school 
library media services. Changing job descriptions may serve to clarify job tasks 
and in many other ways contribute to the improvement of the building level 
program, but it is less effective than other personnel policy approaches. 



Student Testing and Assessment 

Mitchell and the others define student testing and assessment as fixing the 
timing and consequences of testing, including subjects cnyered and the 
distribution of test data. State policy makers ranked i*' third in the amount of 
attention given and last in the need for greater attention. Approaches to 
testing policy as ranked by state level policy makers include: 

(1) specifying test format or content, 

(2) using tests for student placement, 

(3) mandating local test development, 

(4) using tests to evaluate teachers/programs and 

(5) measuring non-academic outcomes. 

State Level Implications. School library media specialists who choose to use 
state level testing policy as a means of improving school library media programs 
might best concentrate on specifying school library media skills as part of state 
mandated test format and/or content. Supporting efforts to use tests for student 
placement would also be an appropriate approach. Another positive strategy 
would be underwriting mandates for local test development. Working toward the 
use of tests to evaluate teachers and programs would also be a good strategy. 
Finally recognition of the use of tests to measure nonacademic outcomes would 
also be effective. 
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District Level Implications, Tests of school library media skills is a clear 
possibility for using testing policy to improve district school library .media 
programs. This is particularly feasible in districts with large enough' 
enrollments to be able to standardize district-wide tests. Such tests might be 
either nonn-referenced or criterion-referenced. While criterion-referenced tests 
are currently most popular, norm-referenced tests will continue to be with. us. 
Both have their place. The use of the tests for placement of students might also 
be supported as a way be which school library media programs might be' improved at 
the district level. Placement might mean grade level placement or the grouping 
of students for instruction based on pre-tests and post- tests of library media. 
While less likely to be popular, support of the use of tests to evaluate,, in 
part, teachers and programs, including school library media specialists and the 
school library media programs, might also result in improved programs. The use 
of tests to measure non-academic outcomes would also be effective in district 
level programs improvement. Such tests might include inventories of students' 
attitudes toward the use of the school library media center^ checklists based on 
national, regional, and state guidelines Zor schoo** ibrary media programs, and 
instruments for determining teacher satisfaction ivith school library media 
programs, for example. 

Building -Level Implications . In the same fashion as the inclusion of library 
media skills in the^form and content of state and district level tests are 
favored, school library media skills tests might be used to improve the building 
level school library media program. Typically, library media skills testing is 
done at the building level. Continued and increased applications of tests for 
the placement and grouping oi students for instruction are suggested by this 
policy. Pre-and post-test are basic to instructional design in building level 
school library media programs. Likewise, school library media specialists often 
use tests to evaluate their, teaching and programs. The use^ of tests to measure 
non-academic outcomes is also familiar to most building level school library 
media specialists. 

Comments. Testing policy approaches, like the financial policy approaches and 
personnel policy approaches, have been researched at the state level only. The 
district and building level implications are based on the assumption that state 
.level findings may be applied to both the district and building levels. Testing 
policy approaches pose an interesting paradox insofar as their use by school 
library media specialists is concerned. Most school library media specialists 
are quite accustomed to preparing their own tests and using that data to improve 
school library media programs. Most also harbor reservations about tests imposed 
upon them by state or district level policy. While there is an undeniable 
tendency for the use of tests to improve school library media programs to be 
unpopular, it promises to be one of the most powerful of the policy approaches. 
It is also one with which school library media specialists are familiar and one 
for which they are often delegated authority. This policy approach suggests the 
need for revjlsion of the prejsent standardized tests of library media skills and 
updating, of their form and content to include base searching, the expanded 
concept of intellectual access, and other features in the new guidelines for 
school library m^dia programs. 
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School Program Definition 



The meaning adopted by the researchers for school program definition is 
controlling progrcim planning and accreditation, or otherwise specifying what 
schools must teach and how long they must teach it. Program definition rank 
foiirth in the amount of attention given and sixth in need for greater attention. 
Approaches to program definition in order of ranking are: 

(1) setting higher standards, 

(2) mandating particular subjects, 

(3) developing programs for special groups and 

(4) changing time requirements. 

State Level Implications. When school library media specialists think about the 
implementation of the new guidelines, they typically think of setting higher 
state standards, as indicated in the first progrcuh definition approach. Also, 
much favored by school library media specialists is the approach of mandating 
school library media programs, likely to be the second most successful policy 
approach they might undertake in the school program definition group. Developing 
programs for special groups suggests working toward special approaches for 
providing library media progreuns for high-risk students, special students, and 
others. Finally, changing time requirements is recognized as a possible 
approach. 

District Level Implications. Few districts adopt district level standards for 
school library media progrcuns in a formal way. This is an approach that might be 
tried more often at the district level. The next logical step would e to work 
toward having the district board of education mandate school library media 
programs for all schools in the district* This is the level at which most of our 
school library media programs receive their policy authorization at the present 
time, but it becomes an even more important strategy in districts where program 
decisions are increasingly left to individual principals and building committees. 
Often special grants or projects are developed by school districts for providing 
school library media services to special groups of students. This continues to 
be a viable way for ir§»roving progreims. Finally, changing time requirements so 
that there is a full-time library media specialist in each school building is a 
widely recognized goal for many school districts. This approach might also be 
used to extend hours before and after school, in the evening, and in the summer. 

Building Level Implications'^> The building level media specialist might work 
toward achieving higher standards for the building level program, regardless of 
whether efforts for imnroved standards on the state and/or district level are 
successful. The spirit of competition and the desire to establish model programs 
prior to district or state adoption of the standards* This is grass roots 
standards development. Students, parents, and teachers given the mandate, rather 
than the establishment. Successful building level library media specialists are 
always creating innovative progreims for working with^ /pecial groups of students. 
These successes have often paved the way for increased time allocations for 
individual, building level programs. 

Comments . It would be surprising indeed if we did not see action at the state, 
district, and building levels which apply the program definition policy approach. 
This iii the approach with which school library media specialists are most 
fcimiliar; 



The improvement of programs seems inbred in the profession. While state level 
improvements may come slowly, there will always be individual districts and 
buildings making strides toward improved program definition. Indeed, here is 
where the building level library media specialist has the most freedom and 
opportunity to influence policy simply by excelling and innovating daily in the 
provision of resources and services. 



School Governance 

School governance is defined as the assignment of authority and responsibility to 
various groups and individuals. It is fifth in the amount of attention given by 
state policy makers and third in the need for state policy makers to give, greater 
attention. The approaches to school governance are ranked below: 

(1) increasing state level control, 

(2) redistributing power at state level, 

(3) strengthening teacher influence 

(4) strengthening administrative control 

(5) increasing site level control, 

(6) expanding citizen influence, 

(7) altering role of local districts, and 

(8) specifying student rights/responsibilities. 

State Level Implications. What we see here is evidence of the current debate on 
who controls the- schools. It is natural for state policy makers to ranic 
increasing state level control first. Redistributing power ar the state level 
alludes to the debates among state legislators, state board of education members, 
and state departments of education as to how to divide state level power for 
controlling the schools. Strengthening teacher influence reflects the current 
movement to empower teachers with more authority for improving educational 
programs. The strengthening of administrative control has been pait of the 
educational reform agenda for a number of years. Site level control also has its 
proponents and goes hand in hand with more power for teachers and building 
administrators. A number of districts have experimented with various ways of 
increasing citizen participation in the making of school policy. Whether 
altering the role of local districts would end with more or less local control is 
debatable. Not surprisingly, student rights and responsibilities receive the 
least concern. 

District Level Implications. School districts would stand to gain the most, and 
in some cases- to lose, from the strengthening of teacher influence, the 
strengthening of administrative control, increasing site level control, expanding 
citizen influence, altering the role of local districts, and specifying student 
rights and responsibilities. 

Building Level Implications. The same approaches that might strengthen district 
control might also end up increasing building control — strengthening teacher 
influence,, strengthening administrative control, increasing site level control, 
expanding citizen influence, altering the role of local districts, and specifying 
stud^at rights a^d responsibilities. 
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Comnents> There appear to be no clear cut preferences among the approaches which 
school library media specialists might support among school governance policy 
approaches. The situations vary so much from state to state and district to 
district that the best advice one might give is for the library media specialist 
to be alert to the power struggles at the state and district levels and to 
formulate partnerships, as advocated in the guidelines, and position themselves 
accordingly. Beyond the school library as state legislators and state or local 
board members. Likewise, more of us need to aspire to administrative positions 
in our schools. Work as hard as we might to influence educational policy makers, 
it would be far more direct and effective if more of us were the policy makers 
and decision makers in our states, districts, and buildings. It goes without 
saying that we should continue to develop and uphold students* rights and 
responsibilities. If building and district policies do not include the School 
Library Bill of Rights and other similar documents which delineate the students* 
rights to school library media programs, action towards getting them in place is 
one approach tow^rd beginning to influence some of the policy makers and decision 
makers of the future. 



Curriculum Materials 

Curriculum materials are defined as controlling the development and/ or selection 
of textbooks and other instructional materials. It ranks sixth among the amount 
of attention given by state policy makers and fifth in the need to give greater 
attention. Curriculum materials approaches included: 

(1) specifying scope and sequence of materials, 

(2) developing specialized materials, and 

(3) mandating local use of materials. 

State Level Implications. In states where the specifying of scope and sequence 
of materials takes place at the state level, it behooves school library media 
specialists to become active in this process. One of the key concepts of the new 
guidelines is the integration of library media and information skills into the 
classroom curriculum. Likewise, where states develop specialized materials, 
computer and television programs, for example, there is an opportunity for the 
development of materials which integrate the use of information skills in the 
programming. Where states mandate materials for local use, school library media 
specialists should work toward the inclusion of school library media and 
information skills materials in the milieu. 

District Level Implications. The participation of the school libravy media 
specialist in district curriculum development is firmly endorsed in the new 
guidelines. The development and production of specialized materials is also one 
of the i'services which might be rendered at the district level. Participation of 
school, library media specialists in the selection of materials for use in the 
district provides the opportunity to ensure that information skills are well 
represented among the district adoptions. 

Building Level Implications. Participation of the school library media 
specialist in the specifying of scope and sequence of materials and in developing 
specialized materials at the building level is just as important and more likely 
to occur than at the district level. The library media specialist plays a key 
role in the development of building level resource collections. 
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Comments > Perhaps the curriculiim materials approaches to influencing public 
policy are the most natural and easy to penetrate for school library media 
specialists. The building level specialist has not only an outstanding 
opportunity but also a compelling responsibility to improve school library media 
programs by becoming involved in these approaches. Involvement in district level 
curriculum materials activities follows in frequency. There is opportunity to be 
far more active on the state level particularly in those states which place high 
priority on the tise of curriculum materials policy mechanisms* 



School Building and Facilities 

School buildings and facilities are defined as determination of architecture > 
placement^ and maintenance for buildings and other school facilities. They rank 
last in the amoimt of attention given to state policy mechanisms and fourth in 
the need for state policy makers to give greater attention. Approaches to plant 
and facilities are: 

(1) remediation of building problems , 

(2) technical review of plans, 

(3) long-range planning for change, and 

(4) development of new capacities. 

State Level Implications. Among the plant and facilities considerations ripe for 
support by school library media specialists at the state level are the need for 
more space in school library media centers and the need for better electronic 
access to information. State level technical review of plans may facilitate 
improvements in these and other needs. In the long range, state level planners 
are becoming aware that much of the school building stock throughout the country 
is in need of replacement or remodeling. A number of school communities are 
beginning to feel an intense need for more space to accommodate the second wave 
of baby boomers and the urbanization of our farm population. As states move to 
meet these needs, school library media specialists need to be alert to the fact 
that they will have an opportunity to influence the development of school library 
media facilities. Likewise, new technologies and the various school reform 
movements indicate that new capacities will be developed for school buildings and 
facilities. School library media specialists, heed to be sensitive to these 
trends and their implications for facilities aeyelopment, ready to become 
involved when states undertake various activities in response to these 
situations. — 

District Level Implications. Currently many districts are undertaking building 
needs survey s to remedy problems in old buildings and build new ones. The 
district library media director is in a position to point up shortcomings in 
school library media centers in the district and recommend priorities for 
facilities improvejnents. Building plans should be technically reviewed at the 
district level for shcool library media center implications. Lonfj range district 
planning should take into account the need for improved school library media 
centers to accommodate the information age and the need to develop new capacities 
in school library media programming. 
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Building Level Implications > At the bui Lding level the school library media 
specialist needs to bring to the attention of the principal problems which need 
to be remedied in the school library media center. Many of our centers are 
approaching a quarter of a century of sexrvice and it is time for major remodeling 
and refurbishing. The library media specialist should review any plans for 
building level facilities improvements. Likewise, the building level specialist 
needs to be involved in any long-range planning for the building. 
Kacommendations from building level library media specialists should also take 
into consideration new capacities in school library media programming. 

Comments. Our country is poised for a major thrust in the remodeling of dated 
school facilities and the building of new ones. School library media specialists 
have not always seen active participation in the development of school facilities 
as a method of guidelines implementation. A school library building project or 
remodeling project is often as once-in-a-lifetime event for the school library 
media specialist. This situation signals the need for specialized training in 
school library facilities in anticipation of the event. The services of school 
library media facilities consultants are often helpful in these landmark 
situations. 



Technology 

Tlie author has taken the liberty of adding technology to the policy approaches 
which may be considered by policy makers at the state, district, and building 
levels. Technological approaches are closely related to curriculum materials 
approaches, and to some extent, to school plant and facilities approaches. But 
since they are often viewed as something distinctly different, it is reasonable 
to suggest that they be identified as a separate policy mechanism. At minimum, 
states are engaged in: 

(1) Allocating large amounts of funds for technology, 

(2) developing specifications for technology, 

(3) developing technological networks, i.e. computer networks and 
television networks, and distance education networks, 

(4V mandating the use of technology in the schools, 

(5) specifying certification and training requirements in 
technology, 

(6) mandating instruction in the use of technology, and 

(7) developing technology-based curriculum materials. 

The author has made no attempt to determine the amount of attention given 
technology by policy makers, much less to establish the amount of attention they 
might need to give it. Simply, by virtue of the fact that we are well into the 
ted aplogical ageror the technological society and that technological change is 
rapidly influencing the way we work and learn, technology deserves attention as a 
major policy mechanism. 

It seems imnecessary to specify state level, district level > and building level 
implications of technology. Suffice it to say, that whenever policy makers and 
decision makers consider the adoption of any technology at any level, the library 
media community must become involved in influencing the policies and decisions 
that ari -being made. . 
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Influencing public education policy for the development of school library media 
programs may be strengthened by building upon research in state education policy 
mechanisms. These mechanisms include: (1) school finance, (2) personnel 
training and certification, (3) student testing and assessment, (4) program 
definition, (5) school organization and governance, (6) curriculum materials, (7) 
school buildings and facilities, and (8) technology* Careful analysis of each 
mechanism at the state, district, and building lu/els will reveal directions and 
suggest strategies for maximizing efforts toward implementing the new guidelines 
for school library media programs* 

Prepared by Judith K. Meyers for the American Association of School Librarians 
and the Association for Educational Communications and Technology, 1988. This 
material may be copied and/or adapted for use consistent with the implementation 
of Information Power: Guidelines for School Library Media Programs. The 
American Library Association and the Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology, 1988. 
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ON CHANGE AND THE CHANGE PROCESS 
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PREVIEW AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Instituting a change is quite complex. However, with an 
appropriate understanding of change strategies, the li- 
brary media specialist can be an effective change agent. 

What persona! processes does an individual go through 
when a change occurs? 

How does one plan and implement a change? 

What are some of the characteristics of a change which 
will increase the likelihood that it will be adopted? 
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Introduction 



NOTES 



Change is a vital part of American education. Through the incorporation of 
new ideas and methods into the educational curriculum, educators hope to improve 
the quality of education and thus help students to deal with their ever-changing 
environment. No aspect of education or any individual is immune to change. This is 
especially true for the library media specialist and the emergent concept of -the 
library media center. Recent advances in technology, instructional development, 
and the increased availability of new instructional media and materials, have 
motivated the library media snecialist to consider the nature of changes in the 
organization of the school which would be necessary to make more creative use of 
the library media center. In order to be an effective change agent, the LMS should 
be aware of change strategies and research regarding the nature of change. The 
purpose of this report will be to provide a synthesis of some of that research, as well 
as a description of specific aspects of change and the change process which should 
be kept in mind as the LMS attempts to initiate an educational change in the school. 

Educational change is a dynamic process which has many facets. On the one 
hand, an educational change involves people and requires them somehovi/ to behave 
in a manner different than their previous behavior. This aspect of change might be 
called the personal dimension. In addition, the school organization can participate 
to plan and implement an educational change. This dimension might be called the 
organizational dimension. The technological dimension of change is concerned with 
the way in which the very nature of the change itself will either facilitate or hinder 
its adoption. Invorder for us to develop a more informed understanding of change in 
the change process, let us consider the personal, organizational, and technological 
dimensions of change in greater detail. 



Change is an important tool 
in improving education. 



LMSs can assume newer roles 
if the nature of change is un^ 
derstood. 

This report anal-jzes strate^ 
gies for change from re- 
search • 

Change has three main as- 
pects: 

1. The personal dimension. 

2. The organizational dimen- 
sion. 

3. The technological dimen- 
sion. 
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The Methodology of Change 

Personal Dimension . Individual change is a very personal process. Research 
suggests that although most people desire change, they find it difficult to change, 
and so may resist a specific change. Lewin^ has conceptualized this personal 
dimension of change by likening an individual to a block of ice. Ice in its frozen 



'Lewin, Kurt. "Quasi-Stationary Social Equilibrium and the Problem of Permanent 
Change*" In W. Bennis, K. Benne, and R. Chin, (eds.), The Planning of Change . New 
York: Holt, Rinehart <Sc Winston, 1961, pp;. 235-238. 
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Methodology of Change 
Personal Dimension 
Lewin's ideas: 

1. Individuals can be lik- 
ened to ice blocks. 
Change requires an un- 
freezing and then a re- 
freezing. 

CO 
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state remains unchanged; it is fixed, solid. The nature of ice can be changea 
through unfreezing. Once the ice is thawed it can be changed and molded into a new 
shape and then refrozen. Lewin believes that a person wishing to change must first 
unfreeze, modify the nature of a behavior, and then "-cifreeze to provide stability for 
that behavior pattern. Lewin further believes that individuals decide in a rational 
manner which changes to implement and which changes to ignore. Each change has 
certain "driving forces" which facilitate the adoption of the change, making it more 
personally desirable to an individual, and also "restraining forces" which inhibit the 
change process and make it undesirable for the individual to adopt. In considering 
which change to adopt, each individual consciously or subconsciously analyzes the 
nature of those driving and restraining forces associated with the change and 
decides to adopt a change only when the driving forces significantly outweigh the 
restraining forces. In order to analyze the nature and potency of these driving and 
restrainrng forces Lewin has developed a technique which he calls force field 
analysis. This technique allows individuals to plot the nature and potency of each 
force and calculate the degree to which an individual change might succeed. 

The change process for any one individual can be quite time consuming and 
lengthy. Havelock^ has conceptualized a 6-stage procedure of individual or group 
change. Stage 1 is that of awareness , during which an individual becomes 
knowledgeable about a specific change. In the next step, interest, the individual 
seeks more information about the change and begins to develop some positive and/or 
negative attitudes towards it. Stage 3 is the, evaluation stage. In this stage an 
individual mentally evaluates the uses of the new procedure, as well as the' 
advantages or disadvantages of adopting the procedure. Trial is the fourth stage, 
during which an individual actually tries out the procedure on a pilot basis. If this 
stage is successful, then the individual enters into the adoption stage, in which he or 
she adopts the new procedure and implements it fully. Once the change has been 
fully adopted, the individual considers it part of his or her normal routine. This 
total internalization is termed the integration stage. As we can see from Havelock's 
analysis, the process of personal change is quite complex. An individual may choose 
to adopt or reject a change at any one of the six stages. Not until all six stages 
have been successfully completed does the change become a part of the person's 
normal behavior. 

An individual may resist a specific change for many personal reasons. 
Research suggests that the following are quite important: 



^Havelock, R. G. The Change Agent's Guide to Innovation in Education . Englewood 
Cliffs, N3: Educational Technology Publications, 1973. 
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2. Individuals react ration- 
ally to driving forces 
and restraining forces as 
they approach a change. 

3. Driving forces must out- 
wei gh restraining forces 
if change is to occur. 

4. Force field analysis is a 
techni que developed to 
forecast personal change. 



Havelock's ideas: 

Change has a six-stage proce- 
dures 

1 • Awareness 

2. Interest 

3. Evaluation 

4. Trial 

5. Adoption 

6. Integration 



Research shows that individ- 
uals resist change because 
of: 
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I. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



Habit. We are all creatures of habit and do not readily wish to give up the 
comfort and security associated with routine. 

Violations of norms, prestige, values, or customs. Both individual and 
group aspects of these variables provide structure for our life. We are 
unwilling to engage in a change if it requires us to alter or reject values, 
customs, or norms which we hold dear. 

A lack of understanding. Many individuals may lack a full understanding 
of the nature of the change and its implications for them, and are, 
therefore,. unwilling to risk attempting the new procedure. 

A lack of skill. Sometimes individuals might seek to change but do not 
know how to change or have the technical skills necessary to implement a 
specific change. 

A lack of incentive. Individuals may find a specific change easy to adopt 
but are not motivated to change because there is no reward for doing so. 
People do not readily change for change's sake but must perceive a real 
personal, financial, instructional, or organizational reason for the change. 



2. Habit. 



2. Violations of nozms/ 
values. 



3. Lack of understanding. 



4. Lack of skill. 



5. Lack of incentive. 



Although the personal dimension of change is quite involved and potentially 
time consuming, it need not be difficult. Individuals do change and are more 
motivated to change when the change process proceeds in an orderly and systematic 
fashion. In order for us to understand better the nature of the change process let us 
now consider the organizational dimension of change. 

. Organizational Dimension . Fot educailoual diange lo lakc place the school 
administration must facilitate the planning, implementation, evaluation, and institu- 
tionization of the change as well as decide whom to involve in the change process. 
A change effort will be more effectively implemented when it is carefully planned, 
implemented, and facilitated within the organizational structure of the school. The 
planning and implementation process for change consists of the following eight 



Organizational Dimension 



Change can take place in an 
organization if it is care^ 
fully planned and includes: 



I. Conduct a serious needs assessment. In this step data are collected which l. a needs assessment. 
describe the degree to which the school is accomplishing its goals. A need 
O ^ exists in those areas wh?re the data suggests a gap between actual Cp 
ER^C y ^ performance and the goals of the school. ' ^ 



Identify the central problem and target group. In this step the needs 
assessment data are examined to determine what specific aspect of the 
school, its curriculum, or its instructional program needs to be changed, 
as well as the target group within the school that must alter its behavior 
in order for the change to take place. 

Examine alternatives. Through brainstorming, individuals involved in the 
change process examine all of the alternatives which could possibly be 
used to address the problem identified in Step 2. The attempt here is to 
obtain a wide selection of potential solutions to the problem. 

Determine organizational constraints. Each school has specific organiza- 
tional constraints which limit the degree to which any one change can be 
adopted, or if adopted, could be effective. Examples of such constraints 
are political factors, economic factors, physical space, time, size of staff, 
and the nature of school goals and objectives. 

Select best alternative. In this step each alternative identified (Step 3) 
should be examined in relationship to the constraints (Step ^) identified 
for that particular school. The alternative which is least affected by the 
identified constraints is by definition the best alternative since it allows 
the school to maximize its resources. 

Implement the best solution. The implementation process is the very 
heart of the educational change. It takes into account the personal 
processes already described in the preceding section. Furthermore, it 
takes into account the necessary training which individuals might need in 
order to adopt the change, as well as ongoing support which may be 
necessary throughout the course of the change effort. 

Evaluate the change. Two types of evaluation are discussed in the 
literature. Formative evaluation is an ongoing process evaluation through 
which the change is periodically examined to determine whether or not 
the change process itself is functioning smoothly. Data collected in this 
formative evaluation can help make mid-course corrections in the change 
effort. Such corrections increase the likelihood that the change effort 
will ultimately achieve its goal. Summative evaluation is an end product 
evaluation which determines the degree to which the change effort 
ultimately achieved its goal. 



2. Identifying a problem and 
a target group* 



3. Examining alternatives. 



4. Determining constraints. 



5. Selecting alternatives. 



6. Implementing solutions. 



7. Evaluating the change. 
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Institutionalize and maintain the change. Once a change has been adopted 
within a school it must be continually reinforced and institutionalized. 
Unless this change is continually reinforced, so much so that it becomes 
standard operating procedure, school personnel might seek to return to 
their former behavior patterns. 



8* Maintaining the change • 



Another important organizational consideration in the change process is the 
decision regarding whom to involve. This involvement process should begin as soon 
as possible and be maintained throughout the entire planning and implementation 
phases of the change process. Of central importance to the change process is the 
school principal. The administrator should be involved in the change because he or 
she controls the organizational structure of the school which can be used to either 
facilitate or inhibit the implementation of a change. The administrator is also 
responsible for developing a supportive change climate. In addition to the school 
principal the change process should involve those teachers and other school staff 
who will be affected by the change. This involvement is necessary in order to 
provide support for the change itself, to facilitate the examination of change 
alternatives, and ultimately to facilitate the implementation of the change. It is 
also possible that the school might wish to involve outside experts to facilitate the 
change process. 

Research on the organizational dimension of an educational change suggests 
attention to the following eight areas will increase the likelihood of a change being 
adopted: 



The school principal is a key 
person in school organiza- 
tional change. 



Research suggests that an or- 
ganizational change has a 
chance for success if it: 
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1. Define specific goals for the change effort itself. The identification of 
such goals provides focus for the change process and a measure by which 
to determine whether the change has been implemented successfully. 

2. Define, discuss, and develop consensus regarding the nature of the change. 
Unless all parties involved in the change understand the true implications 
of the change, they will not be able to cooperate in its implementation. 
The time spent in developing consensus regarding the nature of the change 
and its implications will pay great dividends during the implementation 
process. 

3. Relate the change to real organizational needs and not personal bias. 
Unless the change is perceived as solving a real organizational need, it 
will not be successful. Individuals do not wish to change for the sake of 



1. Has a specific goal. 



2. Has the consensus of the 
group involved. 



3. Relates to the needs of 
the organization. 
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5. 



change, but are willing to consider a change if it improves the delivery of 
educational services or the efficiency of thd educational process. 

Involve all people who will be affected "by the change. This involvement 
process is essential to the successful implementation of the change. 
Individuals who are not involved will be less likely to support the change 
or alter their personal behavior. 

Anticipate the personal anxiety with which all individuals approach 
change, and develop strategies for dealing with that anxiety. It is only 
natural for individuals to be concerned about the change process and the 
personal effects of that change. Any change strategy should anticipate 
this personal anxiety and develop procedures to help individuals cope with 

it* 



4. Involves 
persons. 



all affected 



5. Anticipates and deals 
with personal anxiety. 



6. 



8. 



Provide adequate initial training and follow-up support. A one or two day 
workshop is not sufficient training for most educational changes. Educa- 
tional change which requires major alterations in individual behavior 
might necessitate in-depth prior training. In addition, continued training 
and support throughout the change process facilitates the degree to which 
the change is ultimately adopted. 

Allow adequate time for the change to take place. Change does not take 
place overnight. Realistic estimates of the change process should be 
considered. 

Structure appropriate feedback. Research suggests that the more feed- 
back teachers receive regarding how they are being successful in imple- 
menting an e'ducational change, the more highly motivated they are to 
continue in the change process. This feedback also assists individuals in 
determining whether or not they are implementing, the change in an 
appropriate or correct manner. 



6. Is accompanied by train- 
ing and support. 



7. Allows time 
change . 



for the 



8. Provides for feedback. 



Technologi cal Change . There are different types of educational changes. For 
example, a change may be directed at altering a teacher's knowledge, or the 
behavior of a teacher. Changes in the organizational structure of the school and/or 
Its curriculum system are examples of additional types of change. The nature of the 
change itself is related to the degree to which that change will be adopted. Some 
changes are more difficult to adopt and take more time. Changes in an individual's 
knowledge or in specific organizational practices of a school are less difficult and 
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Technological Change 

The process of change can be 
considered as a technology. 
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less time consuming than changes in individual attitudes. Furthermore, changes in 
attitudes are much easier to accomplish than changes in the person's behavior, or 
alternately, a group's behavior. An understanding of the nature of the change to be 
adopted will facilitate the planning and implementation of the change process itself. 
Such an understanding views the specific nature of the change process itself as a 
technology which must be adopted. The various technological aspects of this change 
can either facilitate or inhibit its ultimate adoption in the schools. 

An examination of research dealing with the technological aspects of change 
indicates that a change is more likely to be adopted if: 



A change is more likely to be 
adopted if it: 



1. The nature of the change is closely related to current educational 
practices or builds upon existing practices. 

2. The nature of the change is closely related to the history of the school. 

3. The nature of the change is related to the norms, values, and customs of 
the school staff. 



2. Is closely related to 
present practice* 

2. Has historical antece- 
dents • 

3* Is related to present 
values • 



The nature of the change does not dramatically threaten the autonomy or 
security of individuals or groups within the school. 

5. The change itself reduces the current burdens, tasks, or responsibilities of 
school staff. 



4. Does not threaten secur- 
ity or autonomy • 

5. Reduces work or responsi- 
bility* 



6. The change itself provides a new experience which is of interest to school 
staff. 



6. Provides an interesting 
new experience* 



7. The change is structured so that it can be readily modified. 

8. The change is not expensive, and will not require large equipment 
purchases. 



7. Is not set in concrete* 
8* Is cheap. 



9. The nature of the change is simple rather than overly complex. 



9. Is simple. 
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Although these factors regarding the nature of the change itself are related to 
the degree to which the change will be adopted, they do not prohibit change. Very 
complex changes can be implemented, but they are more difficult, time consuming, 
and expensive. An understanding of the nature of the change will assist the change 
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agent in structuring an appropriate change process which recognizes the difficulties 
inherent in the change, and takes into account strategies for overcoming those 
difficulties. 



Findings 

It has been the purpose of this report to help the LMS understand the nature of 
change. The report has described the personal, organizational, and technological 
dimensions of change, and has summarized the implications of research about each 
of these dimensions for the nature of the change piccoss itself. Ii hoped that 
through a better understanding of change and the change process, the LMS can help 
the school make fuller use of the library media center, as well as the skills and 
abilities of the LMS. 
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Fivdings 

An understanding of the 
chPMge process is a key for 
the library media specialist 
seeking change. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS FOR 
LIBRARY MEDIA SPECIALISTS 



!• Understand the dynamics of 
the change process. 

2. Involve the principal, teach- 
ers, and other school staff. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS FOR 
TEACHERS 



1 . Be willing to give the 
change a fair chance. 

2. Assist in examining alterna- 
tives for the change. 



3. Anticipate and deal with 
teacher and administrator anxiety. 

^. Provide all concerned with as 
much information as available on the 
nature of the change itself. 

5. Be willing to be of assistance 
in whatever way possible. 

6. Be willing to demonstrate suc- 
cessful behaviors required of the change. 



3. Give honest feedback re- 
garding the degree to which the 
change is being implemented. 

^. Provide emotional and per- 
sonal support for others involved in 
the change. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS FOR 
PRINCIPALS 



1. Develop a school climate 
which encourages change. 

2. Provide appropriate time, 
money, and other resources necessary 
to assure change. 

3. Be willing to alter organiza- 
tional aspects of the school to facili- 
tate the change. 

^. Help all school staff to work 
together to accomplish change. 

5. Develop appropriate com- 
munication and feedback structures. 

6. Develop and conduct appro- 
priate formative and summative evalu- 
ations. 
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A PATHFINDER TO CHANGE 



SCOPE NOTE: 

In order for library media specialists to become effec- 
tive change agents, they must understand the personal, 
organizational, and t»=^hnological dimension of change* Each 
of these aspects has implications for the process used to 
implement a change, as well as the degree to which .that 
process will be successful. 



Herriott, Robert E. and Neal Gross, eds. The Dynamics of 
PI anned E ducati onal Chan Re . Berkeley, CA: 
McCutcheon Publishing Co., 197^. 

Rogers, E. iVI. and F. F. Shoemaker. Communication of 
Innovation: A Cross Cultural Approach. New York: 
Free Press, 1971. 



BASIC SOURCES: 

Bennis, Warren, Kenneth Benne, and Robert Chin. The 
Planning of Change. New York: Holt, Rinehard <5c 
Winston, 1961. 

Havel ock, R. G. The Change Agent's Guide to Innovation in 
Education. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational Tech- 
nology Publications, 1973. 

Miles, MattheWjT ed. Innovations in Education. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 196*. 

Schmuck, R. A. and M. B. Miles. Organizational Develop- 
ment in Schools . Palo Alto, CA: National Press Books, 
1971. 



JOURNALS TO WATCH: 

Library medic journals such as School Library Journal 
and Instructional Innovator are packed with ideas to try. 
Journals which treat change itself include Change, Planning 
and Change , and Phi Delta Kappan . 



HUMAN RESOURCES: 

Talk over yoUr intended changes with other library 
media specialists who have attempted to implement a 
change. University professors of educational administration 
have expertise in personal and organizational change. State 
depai tnioriL personnel in ESEA Title III or Title IV division 
might also be of assistance. 



IN-DEPTH SOURCES: 

Baldridge, Victor J. and Terrence E. Deal. Managing Change 

in Educational . Organizations . Ber kel ey , CA : 
McCutcheon Publishing Co., 1975. 

Gross, Neal, Joseph B. Giaguinta, and Marilyn Bernstein. 
Implementing Organizational Innovations. New York: 
Basic Books, 1971. 
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I. 



Sample Citation 
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Descriptors: Analysis of vanance; •Computer 
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1. American Psychological Association. Publication Manual . 3rd ed. 
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Vanables; •Implementation Analysis 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS 

Why do^ we need to communicate about school library media 
programs? 

*To inform the public about school library media 
programs . 

♦To develop support for school library media programs. 

*To develop an awareness of the importance of access to 
information in a democracy. 

*To improve partnerships with parents, teachers, and 
administrators in meeting the information needs of 
students • 

*To evaluate the effectiveness of school library media 
programs • 

*To increase utilization of library media resources. 

♦To gain acceptance of new and innovative programs. 

*To increase interest and understanding of school 
library media programs . 

What are some of the major activities in £ public relations 
program? 

♦Opinion Research 

♦Product Promotion 

♦Publicity 

♦Lobbying 

♦Public Affairs 

♦Fund Raising 

♦Membership Drives 

What are the major requirements of successful public 
relations jjrograms? 

♦Be honest. 

♦Be clear. 

♦Be factual. 
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^DB 


timely . 




s nice L e • 




d 3. r ec tz • 




If m n A c« 4* ^ V4 n v« M 

unaersuanaing • 


^Be 


positive. 


ar e 


the steps in developing a public relations program? 


X « 


As sBss needs* 


2 


i«:iigcfL auuiences* 


Q 


Involve citizens and staff* 




Develop goals — long-, medium-, and short- term. 


c 

D • 


Flan activities • 


o • 


oexecu meaxa* 


7 


Construct a timeline* 


8. 


Plan budget. 


9. 


Implement plans. 


10. 


Evaluate program • 



Who do we need to reach with our public relations programs? 
Internal 

Board of Education 
Students 
Staff 
Parents 
External 

Taxpayers 
Ethnic Groups 
Service Groups 
Social Groups 
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Patriotic Groups 

Alumni 

Women 

Youth 

Civic Groups 
Philanthropic Groups 
Educational Groups 
Religious Groups 
Political Groups 
Professional Groups 
Labor Unions 
Government Agencies 
Medical Groups 
Realtors 

Police and Fire Departments 
Other Educational Institutions 
Other Libraries 
Senior Groups 
Business and Industry 
Who makes up community opinion? 

1 . Opinion leaders 

2. Prime movers 

a. Major employers, landowners, taxpayers, top 
public officials and wealthy "first" families. 

b . Corporate, commercial , and small-business 
executives , including attorneys , and 
contractors . 

c. Civic-activity officials, editors, columnists, 
commentators , lesser city officials, public 
relations and association executives. 
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d. Small business managers and various 

professionals like ministers, teachers, 
personnel directors, social workers, 
accountants, factory managers. 

3. Independents 
A. Dissidents 

Hov do w£ assess what our publics need to know about school 
library media programs? 

Anecdotal Information 

*Keep telephone logs. 

*Clip newspaper articles, ads, letters to the 
editor, editorials. 

*Summarize radio and television reports. 

*Note contacts with parents and citizens where the 
conversation centers on school library media 
programs. 

*Collect letters, survey, and other materials which 
deal with library media issues . 

Surveys 

Written 

Phone 
Individual Methods 

Interviews 

Conferences 

Panels 

Hov may we involve others in our public relations efforts? 

Art Illustrations, drawings, diagrams, 

cartoons, layout 

English/Journalism Press releases, copy, newsletters, 

pamphlets 

Industrial Arts Visual display s 

Foreign Language Translations for minority groups 
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Music/Dramatics 
Home Economics 



Public programs, performances 
Refreshments, costumes 



Business Education Typing, data processing, layout, 

duplication 

What media are available for public relations communications? 



Publications 
Letters 

Flyers and newsletters 

Pamphlets and booklets 

Newspaper inserts 

Report Card Enclosures 

Annual Report 

Public Meetings 

Conferences and informational 
gatherings 

Presentations 

Panels 

Discussions 
Meetings involving meals 
Large programs 



1-2 weeks 

1- 4 weeks 

2- 6 weeks 
2-6 weeks 
1-4 weeks 
1-4 weeks 



2-6 weeks 



4-8 weeks 

6 weeks -6 months 



Mass iedia — Newspapers, Radio, Television, Magazines 



Press releases (standard) 

Press releases (special events) 

Public Service Announcements 

Advertising 

Wire Services 

Visuals 

Posters and bulletin boards 



1-2 weeks 

1- 4 weeks 

2- 4 weeks 
2-6 weeks 
1-4 weeks 

1-2 months 
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Free-standing displays 
Slide shows and video tapes 
Billboards 
Spoken Word 

. Speakers/ Bureaus 
Telephone Newslines 
Telephone Hotlines 
Telephone Answering Machines 
Public Address Systems 
Grapevine 
Special Events 

Open Houses 
Tours 

Receptions 

Contests 

Performances 

What are the goals of mass media? 

*To inform* 

*To adyise* 

*To entertain. 

*To make a profit. 

What do you need to k eep in mind when you contact the media? 

♦Don't be afraid to approach the media with an issue or 
a story idea. 

♦Remember, they are doing a job. Try to make it easier 
for them by maintaining open lines of communication. 

♦Access to the media is access to the public. The story 
they use is shaped by the information you provide. 



2-6 months 

1- 6 months 

2- 4 weeks 

1-6 months 
1-4 weeks 
1-2 weeks 
1-2 weeks 
1-4 weeks 
Anytime 
1-6 months 
1-4 weeks 
1-4 weeks 
1-4 weeks 
1-4 weeks 
1-2 months 
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Hov do yon make contact with the media? 

♦Press Release* A memo to all media, alerting them to an 
event. The advisory should contain a description of 
the program, the time, location, participants, a 
contact name and phone number so the media can get more 
information if they require it* This advisory should 
be sent out at least three to five days before the 
event# 

♦United Press International (UPI) Daybook and the 
Associated Press (AP) Calendar* Published Monday to 
Friday by the major wire services, these publication 
carry short accounts of breaking stories and upcoming 
activities like press conferences , conventions , 
speeches, and hearings* To get an event listed, submit 
the item at least three to five days in advance . The 
best way to do this is by sending the wire services a 
copy of your press release. Then, follow up with a 
telephone call* Address materials to "Daybook Editor," 
or "Calendar Editor." 

♦Phone Reporters* Calling a reporter or a news outlet 
is a good way to remind them of an event or 
announcement. Speak to a reporter or assignment editor 
and immediate tell the person your name, organization, 
job title, and reason for calling. Try to keep the 
call interesting while maintaining a professional tone* 
If you don't make the event sound importantr the 
reporter won't think it is. Make sure when you call 
that you have a good understanding of the information* 
Always end the call with a "thank you." 

Start with your entire media list and send press 
releases to a specific writer, a department editor, or the 
assignment desk. The assignment desk, in most cases, decides 
what is "news." The assignment editor filters through all 
the potential news stories each day and then sends a reporter 
to cover the events. 

Another way to generate media coverage is to send 
information to different reporters and editors at the same 
news outlet. By doing this, you are trying to arouse 
interest in more than one person and are more likely to get 
news coverage. 

Hov do. you develop a good relationship with the media? 

♦Call to arrange individual meetings with reporters to 
introduce yourself and provide background information 
about your school library media program. 

♦Distribute business cards to all media contacts so they 
know where to reach you . 



♦Establish a pattern for continuous and routine contact. 

♦Invite reporters to school library media activities. 

♦Provide tip sheets that contain story ideas on the 
school library media programs . 

♦Be familiar with the types of stories each outlet 
covers, and look for angles that will fit the media's 
need for news. 

♦Take advantage of breaking news on topics related to 
the education and libraries. Contact the media 
immediately by telephoning and by sending a news 
release with your comments . 

♦Provide background materials like fact sheets, 
photographs, and biographies of persons, involved, 
statistical data, and copies of speeches. These 
materials help reporters do their jobs more efficiently 
and help you get more complete and accurate coverage. 

What do you need to know about deadlines? 

Respect deadlines . Reporters and editors work under 
tight deadlines. Learn what these deadlines are, and unless 
there is an important breaking story, make sure you contact 
the media well in advance. Reporters' schedules are made 
ahead of time, so you must plan to be on their agendas. 

Although deadlines may vary with different news outlets, 
the following guide may be helpful: 

♦Morning Newspapers : 

— General news — 4:00 p.m., the day before publication. 

— Late-breaking news — 8:00 p.m. the day before 
publication . 

— Major late-breaking news — 11:00 p.m., the day before 
publication . 

♦Evening Newspapers : 

— General news — anytime the day before publication. 

— Late-breaking news — 7:00-9:00 a.m., the day of 
publication . 

— Major late breaking news — 11:00 a.m., the day of 
publication . 

♦Sunday Edition of Newspapers: 
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-'-General news-^-saturday noon. 

— Section news and features — 5:00 p.m. the Wednesday 
before publication (these sections are preprinted). 

♦Weekly Newspapers: 

— two or three days before publication. 
♦Wire Services: 

— Anytime. Weekdays during regular business hours are 
bes t • 

♦News Magazines: 

— A week in advance for weeklies and a month in advance 
for monthlies. 

♦Other Magazines: women's, health care, business and 
financial • 

— Three to six weeks in advance for weeklies and two to 
three months in advance for monthlies. 

♦Television: 

— Four to six hours in advance of newscasts, TV 
reporters are busiest in the late afternoon before 
evening newscasts . 

♦Radio: 

— Two hours in advance of newscasts. Many radio 
newsrooms have hourly news deadlines. At smaller 
stations, reporters tend to work during the early 
morning and afternoon. 

What's news? 

Sometimes, what you think is "news" is not seen that way 
by the media. Use this list to help develop stories that may 
be covered by the press: 

Take positions on important library and education 
issues . 

React to decisions by other organizations. 

Adapt national reports and surveys locally. 

Develop a community outreach program. 
Conduct a poll or survey. 
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Make an analysis or issue statistics. 

Create special fundraising projects for the community. 
Hold a special event. 

Attend or conduct workshops and conferences. 
Form and announce the names of a committee. 
Announce and appointment. 
Plan a conference. 
Issue a report. 
Honor volunteers. 

Tie into a well-know "day" or "week." 
Present an award. 

Arrange for a testimonial, a guest speaker at a meetint 
or conference. 

What special opp ortunities does television provide? 

Television provides the greatest media opportunity to 
reach a mass audience. Many different types of television 
programs offer potential for airing your message: 

*News broadcasts 

^Public affairs programs 

*Talk shows 

*Edi torials 

*Public service announcements 
♦Feature segments 

Watch these programs to become familiar with the reporters 
and anchors, their interviewing styles and the types of 
stories they prefer. 

What are the specia l news requirements for television? 

*There must be a visual component to the story. 

*The story must be available in time for that day's 
newscast. Inform TV news departments of scheduled 
events well in advance, and hold them early in the day 
whenever possible. 
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*TV news must be condensed to a few concise phrases. 
Plan what you want to say before getting in front of 
the camera, and keep comments brief and to the point. 

What should you remember for a^ television appearance? 

Preparation 

In advance, review or think of questions you might be asked. 
Organize answers to anticipated questions. Define your 
viewpoint, and be sure of the facts. 

Clothing 

Wear clothes in which you feel comfortable, but avoid 
patterns or designs that might prove visually distracting. 
Most people check their appearance standing in front of a 
mirror, but many interviews of conducted seated. How does 
that outfit look when you are in a chair? 

Wear the colors that look best on you. 

Men — A black suit may look nice on formal occasions, but the 
viewer at home will see the image of a wealthy corporate 
executive. There is nothing wrong with gray, tan, blue, or 
any lighter color. A solid-color sport jacket is fine. A 
blue shirt is no longer mandatory, but if it complements the 
suit — fine . 

Women — Tailored suits in solid colors or simple patterns are 
best. Brighter colors are fine for suits and shirts. Avoid 
black or white. Avoid too much pattern or too much fabric — 
ties or ruffles are fine, but keep them small and simple. No 
flashy or noisy jewelry;. 

Makeup 

Only the big stations or networks employ makeup artists, so 
practice before, under the supervision of someone who knows 
what he or she is doing. Moderation is the key. Even men 
find some makeup helpful. A light touch of medium "pancake*' 
can cover up a shiny nose or forehead, cover a heavy beard, 
and eliminate shadows under the eyes. 

Glasses 

Glasses are no problem unless they are large or contain thick 
lenses that reflect the light. If you are comfortable 
without the glasses, take them off — but not if you have the 
look of someone who wears glasses and has just taken them 
off. 

Personal 
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Project enthusiasm and .energy since apathy produces an 
apathetic audience and a dull broadcast. Television is a 
pictorial medium. It makes its greatest impact through 
visual- impressions. Success can be as much a matter of 
impression as substance. 

Posture 

Sit erect. Lean slight toward the host* Crossed legs or 
ankles give a neater, more relaxed appearance. Keep your 
hands out of the way. Avoid unnecessary gestures or 
movements . 

Where to Look 

Forget the camera. Look at the interviewer most of the time. 
Many people fail to make their point because they are looking 
around at the lights or camera or staring off into the 
distance. If you must avert your gaze for some reason, try 
to look down slightly, thoughtfully. Remember, if more than 
one person is being -interviewed , the camera may be on you 
even though someone else is talking. 

Credibility 

It comes through in the tone of your voice, your posture, and 
your facial expression. Other factors include the accuracy 
of your information, commitm)nt, enthusiasm, and sincerity. 
Credibility is important since viewers tend to remember 
general impressions more than specific points. 

Questions 

Diffuse highly charged questions by relaxing, restating the 
question and eliminating disparaging words and references. 
If you don^t know the answer to a question, say so. Remember 
you are on TV not only to answer questions, but also to 
register your viewpoint in a positive, forthright way. 

Answers 

Keep answers short. That is very essential with mike-in- 
-the-face, mini-cam interviews that are very fast-paced and 
subject to heavy editing later. In those interviews, try to 
speak in what the trade calls "sound-bites," short, pithy, 
substantive phrases, for 20 to 30 seconds at the most. 

On a talk show, get involved. You are there to have a 
conversation on a subject of mutual interest. Simply 
answering questions may not convey what you have to say. 

In all interviews, remember you are trying to reach people 
who are largely without any technical background. Therefore, 
avoid professional jargon or technical or legal explanations. 
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When you have said what needs to be said, stop. If the 
interviewer waits for you to go on, you may wish to give an 
example illustrating an earlier point you tried to make. 
Don t restate what has ^already been said, or you may say 
something you'll regret. 

If asked a negative question, respond briefly, and quickly 
follow with something positive. If the interviewer asked if 
the answer is "A" or "B" when neither is correct, it is fine 
to say, "Neither one of those, but I can tell you what the 
answer is." 

Interruptions 

Television is a medium of interruptions. There are two 
kinds : 

1. Being interrupted for not answering the questions asked. 

2. Being interrupted because the time is up. If you have 
made your point up front in a concise manner, this won't 
happen . 

What opportunities are there in cable television? 

Cable television is becoming widespread and offers unique 
opportunities for public relations. 

♦Find out what rights of access you have to the are 
cable system and determine whether you can use the 
cable company's production facilities if there are none 
available in your school. 

♦Look into the kinds of programming best suited to your 
needs. A regular weekly program might be appropriate, 
or you might benefit from a regular calendar-of-events 
listing . 

♦Because local cable television rarely has large 
audiences, be sure to publicize appearances with 
flyers, in newsletters, and by word of mouth. 

How can you take advantage of opportunities on radio? 

Most radio stations tailor their programming to very specific 
and different audiences — from country to classical music 
lovers, from rock and roll fans to all-talk enthusiasts. In 
recent years, many stations have expanded their news coverage 
and provided more a.^r time for talk shows and call-in 
programs on community interests and controversial issues. 
This provides a better opportunity to communicate through 
radio by matching your message to the stations audience. 



♦Notify radio stations of events through news releases 



and recorded statements. 

♦Write news releases for radio in a style for on-the-air 
delivery • 

♦Provide tape-recorded interviews. 

♦Offer a spokesperson to participate in talk shows or 
community affairs programs to talk about library and 
education issues. 

♦Take advantage of public service announcements and 
community affairs programs to talk about issues of 
interest that affect your community. 

♦When necessary, but 10-, 30-, or 60-second 
announcements to ensure that your message is accurately 
a.ired on important matters. 

jjLhat are some tips for talking on r adio? 

♦Before any appearance, talk to the host. Find out the 
host*s needs and how the host plans to conduct the 
program. 

♦Follow the host^s lead. 

♦Avoid answers that are merely "yes" or "no^" On the 
other hand, don^t give long, windy answers. 

♦If notes are needed, by all means have them available. 

♦Be aware the microphone picks up everything that 
happens near it — sighs, rustling papers, coughs, 
silence . 

How can we use PSAs? 

Free air time for public service announcements (PSAs) is 
available on television and radio to community organizations. 
These messages must contain information beneficial to the 
community and must not include controversial or self-serving 
material. 

♦Contact the public service directors at the television 
and radio stations serving your area and meet with them 
personally to find out their PSA requirements 
(preferred length and format).. 

♦Determine whether the station can help produce PSAs for 
you — many will! 
When writing public service announcements: 

♦Use short, upbeat sentences. 
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♦Tell how this information can help the viewer 
(listener). 

*Ask for action. 

*Tell the viewers (listeners) where they can go and what 
they can do. 

*Tell the viewer (listener) to contact you for more 
information, and include your telephone number. 

*Fit your message into the time slot: 
— 10 seconds (25 words ) 
— 30 seconds (75 words) 
— 60 seconds (150 words ) 

♦Provide- the- station -with copres of the PSA to listen to 
or view, plus : 

— Scripts of the spots for someone to read. 
— Background material on the issue. 

♦Tell them when you would like the spots to start and 
finish airing. 

♦Stay in touch with the station and thank them for 
airing your spots. 

How can we take advantage of public affairs programming on 
radio and television? — 



Public affairs programming takes many forms: 

♦Interviews . 
♦Documentaries . 
♦Panel discussions. 
♦Editorial comments. 

Public affairs programming is usually a combination of 
news and community service material. 

1. Prepare an editorial for the station to present, 

2. Submit an editorial response to an opinion by the 
station or another community group. 

3. Propose a panel discussion or debate on a library 
media issue. Possible participants would be: 

♦Administrators 
♦Board members 
♦Parents 
♦Students 

♦Business leaders or members of the financial 
community 
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♦Government officials 

♦Leaders of civic, religious, or community groups 

A* Ask the station to sponsor a volunteer-of-the-month 
segment during local news programming, then provide 
information or volunteers for them to interview. 

How do we make an editorial response? 

!• Monitor local news programs and newspapers regularly 
so you know the issues and are aware of any negative 
editorials. 

2. If you hear an opinion you wish to respond to, first 
get a copy of the negative opinion to learn the 
exact wording. 

3. Contact the station's news or editorial director to 
discuss your interest in responding and to get the 
decails and restrictions for a response (including 
the restrictions on time or length and on how 
quickly it must be submitted.) 

4. Research, draft, and reword your response. 

5. Find out if the stations will present the response 
or if you are supposed to supply your own 
spokesperson. (See tips on media appearances.) 

6. Submit the response to the stations, with a cover 
letter introducing your organization and its 
viewpoint. Include background materials on the 
organization and phone numbers at which a 
spokesperson can be reached at all times . 

7. Follow-up with a phone call to be sure the materials 
are being reviewed. 

8. Be courteous and professional at all times. 

How may we take advantage of opportunities in the newspapers ? 

Newspapers provide in-depth coverage of stories and are 
particularly good for reaching decision-makers who are 
interested in more than "headline" news that is available on 
television and radio. 

*In addition to regular news and features, newspapers 
print editorials, commentaries, letters to the editor, 
investigative reports, and opinion columns. 

♦Newspapers have larger staffs to cover news. 

♦They spend more time learning and explaining complex 
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♦They appreciate all the documentation, facts, and 
figures you can provide. 

♦Since newspapers are in print, stories can be clipped, 
saved, and used for other audiences that may have 
missed the initial publication. For example, they can 
be used in internal newsletters and newspapers or 
attached to news releases. 

Letters to the editor should be reserved for important 
issues* They should be thoughtfully prepared and based on 
fact, and should be between 100 and 400 words in length. 

Editorial board meetings should also be considered to meet 
with editors directly, to present your positions, to 
mcj>^urag.e_MiXorial suppAr.t or to. discuss _.unf air treatment.. 
The best scenario is to meet before the paper takes a 
position on a given issue. Present your side and shape the 
board's opinion in your favor. Remember, the staff of the 
newspaper would rather hear positive input before an 
editorial appears than complaints afterwards. 

Hqw djo we c onduct an editorial board meeting? 

1. Arrang,e the meeting 

♦Call the editorial department to get the name of the 
editorial page editor and to see if there is an 
editorial writer who is assigned to or interested in 
your issue. (Small papers may have only one editorial 
writer — often the editor. Large papers may have a 
staff of five to ten editorial writers.) 

♦Submit a letter to the appropriate members of the 
editorial staff. State the issue and your desire to 
meet with them. Be sure to stress why the issue is 
timely and to explain the local angle. Include 
background on your organization, contact names, and 
phone numbers . 

♦Follov-up with a telephone call to restate your 
position and interest in the meeting. 

♦Be courteous and professional at all times. 

2. Prepare for the meeting. 

♦The typical editorial board meeting usually includes 
two or three members of the newspaper's staff. Often 
included are the editorial editor, and editorial 
writer, and the general repo-rter assigned to issues, 
e.g., the education writer. 
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♦Your representative at the meeting should include only 
those necessary to present your case* Do not arrive 
with a war party. Select those who will make the best 
spokespersons for your organization. 

3. Know the issue and the reporters. 

♦Know all the side, and the pros and cons. 
*Know the latest news on the issue. 

♦Know how this newspaper has covered the issue in the 
past and who wrote the stories. (Often you may find 
you like or dislike the way one particular reporter or 
editor handles the issue. In this case be prepared to 
note the discrepancies in the paper's coverage). 

4. Prepare arguments in advance. 

♦Stress the one or two key points that will make the 
biggest impression . 

♦Focus on local issues and angles. 

5. Be courteous and professional. Unless you have already 
long-established feud with the paper, don't treat your 
first meeting as a heated debate. This is the time to 
politely state the organization's case and research the 
paper's standards on the issue. 

Weekly newspapers are a major source of information for 
people outside metropolitan areas. It is generally easier to 
place stories in these publications, which include local 
weeklies. Once these stories have been published, copies of 
them can be circulated to other sources. 

How can we take advantage of the opportunities in magazines? 

Local and regional magazines offer many of the same advantage 
as newspapers: larger staffs, more time and space to devote 
to your story, and a printed product that can be saved and 
reread. Most magazines (except news weeklies) tend to look 
for even greater perspective and analysis of events and 
issues, rather than straight news reporting. 

♦Stories of interest to magazines include: 

— Profiles of library users and library media 

specialists . 
— Trends . 

--Exceptional performance in some areas. 

♦Most magazines work with lead times of several months 
or longer. 
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♦Concentrate your story placement efforts on regional, 
state or city publications rather than national 
magazines, unless the story is of national interest, 

*An article in special interest publications, or in 
trade or professional journals reaches specific, key 
audiences than can be important to your organization. 
Tailor each story to the specific audience when 
approaching such publications for coverage. 

Hoy do ve use a^ wire service? 

Wire services, such as the Associate Press (AP), gather news 
and provide stories for other media, 

*A story place with a wire service can appear in print 
or be broadcast through your area or across the 
country , 

♦Wire service bureaus are typically located in larger 
cities, but they frequently iise "stringers" (local 
reporters) to cover news in other areas, 

*Be sure all publicity materials go to the nearest wire 
service bureaus and/or their local stringer, 

♦Associated Press also has radio bureaus that transmit 
stories to stations regionally and nationally, 

*File a story with a wire service by telephone to give 
them announcement or brief comments about the story. 

National Wire Services include: 

♦Associated Press , 

♦United Press International, 

♦Reuters , 

♦PR wire services. 

State News Services also operate around the country and 
include state radio networks: 

♦Consult a local press directory to determine the names 
of local news services and the issues they cover. 

How does one prepare a. news release? 

Although reporters and editors rarely admit it, much of the 
news that is printed or broadcast originates with news 
releases. New releases should give the reporter or editor an 
idea for a story. The release is also your basic tool for 
generating publicity. It is a powerful public relations 
tool. It can serve several different functions: 
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*To publicize your issue or a story. 



*To provide background information of your news event. 
*To announce an upcoming activity. 

The well-prepared news release must follow some stringent 
guidelines or it will end up in the editor^s trash can along 
with scores of other he or she receives each day. 

Lead. As you know, the first paragraph or two of a news 
release (the lead) must answer the "five W's" and an "H" — who 
what when where, why, and how. This important information 
must be prominently placed to grab the editors' attention. 
They don't have tine to wade through the entire release to 
get all these facts* 

The Body. a release should follow an "inverted pyramid" 
format, with information appearing in the order of its 
importance. The inverted pyramid allows an editor to easily 
-cut -the story as needed- without losing- the most impor-tant 
facts . 

*Use simple words. 

^Alternate short paragraphs with longer ones. 

*Use important words to start each paragraphs — avoid 
beginning with A^^ An , or The. 

*Write in the third person. 

♦Identify persons mentioned in the story by using their 
full names and positions. 

Hints . 

*Make it no longer than two double-spaced pages. 
*Use short sentences and paragraphs. 
*Make certain facts are absolutely accurate. 
*Check for proper spelling of names. 

*Avoid jargon and technical terms, or explain them if 
they must be used . 

*Don't use initials without indicating what they stand 
for in the first reference. 

*Write factually and objectively — avoid editorializing 
and using adjectives. 
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♦Insert pertinent quotes from officials, volunteers, 
students, teachers, or staff, 

♦Obtain a wire service "style book" available at local 
bookstores for details on punctuation, capitalization, 
abbreviations, titles, and so forth that are acceptable 
to most media • 

♦Type the release on one side of 8-1/2" x 11" plain 
white paper or the organization's news release 
letterhead . 

♦Double space and leave wide margins (for editor's 
notes) . 

♦The top of the release should include: 

1 . The organization 's name and address. 

2. The .name and • telephone numbers (home and 

off ice) of the media contact and when they can 
be reached. 

3. The date and time for the story's release (For 

Release 9 a.m., April 2, 19 , or For Immediate 

Release) , 

4. A short headline that describes the content at 
a glance. 

5. Center the headline in all capital letters. 

6. A "dateline" to begin the first paragraph 
indicating where and when the story was 
released (Wichita, August 19). 

7. When there is more than one page, type "-more-" 
at the bottom of each page except the last. 

8. "Slug" each additional page with a page number 
and identifying line ( Information Power , Page 
2). 

9. End release with the marks "###," "-30-vV or 
"-END-." 

Photos/Slides 

An interesting photograph-O-a short from a special event or 
portrait of a person quoted — can enhance your coverage. 

♦Use^ black and white glossies (at least 5" x 7" for 
newspapers and color slides for television. 

♦Include a "cutline" (a short, typed caption) with any 
photo. It should identify the main figures (left to 
right) and describe the activity. 

♦Tape the caption to the photo so that it hangs down 
from the print. Do not write on the photograph. 

♦Use p otographs to show what the press release only 
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tells. 

♦Use photographs in which individuals can be identified; 
avoid mass scenes where most faces are blurred. 

Broadcast Releases 

Broadcast releases should: 
*Be triple-spaced • 

*Be written to be easily read aloud, 

♦Spell difficult names phonetically for pronunciation, 
*Be more brief than a release for print media. 

Pitch Letters 

When a story is interesting but not "hard news," you can 
approach the media with a "pitch" letter to interest editors 
or news directors. 

In writing a pitch letter: 

♦Immediately explain why you are writing — don't waste 
words , 

♦Summarize the most important information in one 
paragraph before going into other details, 

♦Keep the letter short — no more than a page, 
♦Explain why the publication's or station's audience 
would be interested in the story, 

♦Include a few interesting, "eye-catching" details, 
♦Suggest possible approaches to the story. 

Follow-up the pitch letter with a telephone call to determine 
the editor^s or news director's interest in the story idea. 

How do you hold a news conference? 

A news conferences is an excellent mechanism for announcing 
important future events or a new service to the community; 
launching fundraising campaigns; providing new information 
on a previous news story; or releasing the results of a study 
or survey. 

The key to a successful news conference is to make sure you 
really have important news to announce. If you "cry wolf" 
too often with "no-news" conferences, the media may not turn 
out when you do have something important to say. 

Notification 
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♦Send a news release to every community news outlet 
three to five days before the event. (In urgent 
situations, notification can be handled by telephone.) 

♦Direct the release to assignment editors, news 
directors, and reporters, giving them the date, time, 
place, and topic of the conference. 

♦Schedule the conference to co.ordinate with media 
deadlines . 

♦Make follow-up calls the day before the conference, 
urging reporters to attend. 

Logistics 

♦Select a location and room for the press conference. 
The library may be a good site. 

♦A familiar public place will do. Try to pick a site ^ 
that relates to the hews story. 

♦Choose a room that is large enough to accommodate the 
media, cameras, and other equipment. 

♦Make sure there are plenty of two- and three-pronged 
electrical outlets for reporters' equipment (lights, 
recorders, typewriters) . 

♦Provide a lectern that can hold several microphones. 

♦Provide chairs for reporters, namecards for speakers, 
and an easel for visual aids. 

Visuals. Almost all news conferences should offer visual 
presentations for television cameras and print 
photographers . 

♦Display visuals prominently near the front of the room 
for easy reference by the speakers. 

♦Keep visuals clean and simple. Remember, the visual 
may receive only two or three seconds of actual TV 
time'. 

♦Use colorful charts and graphs to demonstrate goals you 
have set and achieved. 

Materials. Media kits should be prepared for reporters 
attending the conference ( and to deliver afterwards to those 
who do not attend). They should include: 

♦A copy of the spokesperson's statement. 
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♦A news release detailing the topic. 

*Bi ographical information and photos of the speakers* 

*A fact sheet or brochure about the program. 

^Reproductions of charts or graphs used. 

Preparation of Speakers. Before the news conference: 

♦Review the issues with the speaker(s). 

♦Take the role of a reporter and ask the spokesperson 
those difficult questions that may arise. 

♦Have other officials attend the news conference to 
provide expert information and moral support. 

Hints. In conducting the news conference: 

♦Double-check the conference room about an hour before 
the event to make sure everything is set. 

♦Unlock the room and set up chairs. 

♦Provide a media sign-in sheet so that you can follow-up 
and make further contact. 

♦Consider serving modest refreshments. 

♦Start the conference on time; limit it to 30 minutes. 

♦Have the media liaison or PR committee introduce the 
speakers . 

♦Conduct a question-and-answer session after the 
statement /conference . 

♦Have a room available for follow-up interviews. 

What happens if the media fails to show up? Sometimes 3ven 
the most organized press conference can fail to attract any 
media outlets. Although a no-show press conference may be 
disheartening, don't let it discourage you. Everyone has had 
this happen at least once. Instead of wondering what went 
wrong, bounce back and try again: 

♦Call the stations and newspapers to inform them of all 
the issues that were discussed at the conference. See 
if you could set up an interview over the phone or at 
the studio. 

♦Make sure all the media outlets recei /e a press kit# 
How do you respond to media inquiries? 
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At times, reporters will contact you for information or 
opinions for a story. 

♦Learn the reporter's name and organization, the topic 
of the story and the specific questions before 
responding . 

♦If you don't have the. information readily available or 
if you need to consult others about an appropriate 

response, ask for the reporter 's deadline and arrange 

to get back with the answer. 

♦When you cannot meet the deadline, be sure to call and 
explain. 

♦Anticipate touchy , hostile question. 

— Answer them as fully as possible. 

— Convince the reporter of your point of view. 

♦Consider all statement as "on the record." 

♦Politely decline requests for information that is not 
for public disclosure with an explanation. 

♦Keep notes or a record on all media inquiries and 
interviews . 

MEDIA INTERVIEWS AND APPOINTMENTS 

Station/Paper : 

Address 

Zip 

Phone^ 

Show/Story , 

Contact 

Host /Reporter 

Interview/Recording Date 

Press/Air Date 

Representative 

Location of Interview 

Other Information 
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How do you respond to media errors? 

More often than not, the best response to an error in the 
media is to do nothing. Errors that seem important to your 
organization may mean little to the media or the public. 

*If a mistake is serious or likely to be repeated in 
future stories, set the record straight with a friendly 
non judgmental call to the reporter. 

*When a phone call to the reporter is not enough, you 
can : 

— Write the reporter. 

— Write the editor, not for publication. 
— Write the editor, for publication. 

♦Keep replies positive, calm, and precise to set the 
record straight without alienating the media or 
sounding defensive. 

What about paid advertising? 

Control is the major advantage of paid advertising. When you 
pay for broadcast time or print space, you can say how and 
when your message is used. 

*The cost of advertising production and placement can be 
high. Make sure advertising dollars are used 
effectively by selecting media that reach audiences 
most important to you. Investigate media 
"demographics" — the age, sex, income level, occupation, 
and so forth of the audiences. 

*Print ads have greater permanence than broadcast ads. 
They can be saved, reread, and shown to others. 

*Print advertising allows more space and time for 
greater detail. 

♦Illustrations can increase the effectiveness of ads if 
they create and hold interest in your message. 

♦Radio has an advantage in allowing short production and 
lead time. 

♦Radio advertising costs — production and air time — tend 
to be lower than newspaper or television, but 
television and newspapers usually reach more people. 

What is the basis of successful of message design? 

The KISS principle — Keep It Short and Simple. 
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What, are some other pointers for desiRning written messages? 

♦Target remarks to audience. 

♦Involve reader by eliciting response. 

♦Personalize the text . 

♦Keep language informal. 

♦Avoid jargon. 
What are some guidelines for public speaking? 

♦Know your audience. 

♦Know the physical facilities. 

♦Observe time constraints. 

♦Know your material. 

♦Prepare an outline or notecards. 

♦Include props and visual aids. 

♦Practice. 

♦Look the part. 

♦Sound like an authority. 

♦Be aware of the audience. 

♦Use the microphone comfortably. 

♦Stay on target. 

♦Be available for questions. 
What are a^ few pointers for planning meetings? 

1. Comfortable facilities. 

2. Breaks. 

3. Visual aids. 

4 . Refreshments . 

5. Participation. 

6. Credit to those who help. 
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What are the major steps in the diffusion process? 

!• Awareness — The person learns of the existence of the 
idea or practice but has little knowledge of it, 

2, Interest — The person develops interest in the idea. 
He seeks more information and considers its general 
merits • 

3, Evaluation — The person makes mental application of 
the idea and weights its merits for his own 
situation. He obtains more information and decides 
to try it. 

A. Trial — The person actually applies the idea or 
practice — usually on a small scale. He is 
interested in the practice, techniques, and 
conditions for application. 

5. Adoption — If the idea proves acceptable, it is 
adopted . 

What is the media list? 

The media list contains carefully selected names and 
addresses of every news organization, reporter, and editor 
who wants, and is most likely to use, the materials you send. 

It should be accurate and up-to-date. Information nay 
be obtained by Editor and Publisher Yearbook, Working Press 
oJ[ the Nation, Bacon ^ s and N. W. Ayer Directory . State 
press associations and phone companies also produce media 
directories available to the public. 

Put your mailing information and phone numbers on 
addressograph plates, xerox labels, or computer so a set is 
always ready for mailing. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

Date 



Organization 



President/CKairjperson^ 
Address 



_Zip 

Telephone Best time to call 

Organization • s Purpose 



Recent Activities 



Officer's Name Title Telephone 



Previous Contacts: 

Favorable/Cooperative Unfavorable/Uncooperative 

Comments 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS 



Date_ 

Name of Station Phone 

Address 



Owned by^ 



Assignment Editor 
Reporters 



.Zip. 



1. Morning" News ^at 

2. Afternoon News at 

3. Evening News at 

4. - Late Evening News at 

5. Late Night News ^at 

6. Other Locally Produced Shows^ 

News Director 



Program Director 



Public Service Director 



Coverage Area 



Audience Size 



Audience Profile 



News Deadlines 



Market Rating^ 

Coverage Opportunities 



This Station: Takes actualities Yes No 

Takes film footage Yes- No 

Covers live ir, 'erviews Yes No 

Covers press nferences Yes No 

Uses news rel^ ^ses Yes No 
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DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 



Date 



Name of Paper^ 
Address 



Telephone^ 



City Editor_^ Phone_ 

Society/People Editor Phone 

Health Reporter Phone 

Assignment Editor Phone 

Feature Editor Phone 

Photo Editor Phone 

Managing Editor Phone_ 

Type of Newspaper 



Published: Daily, Weekly, Sunday, Other^ 

Distribution Areas 

Circulation 

Deadlines 



Coverage Opportunities^ 



This newspaper: Covers press conferences Yes No 

Uses press releases Yes No 

Endorses candidates Yes No 
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Prepared by Theresa Hearn and Judith K, Meyers for the 
American Association of School Librarians and the Association 
for Educational Communications and Technology, 1988» These 
materials may be copied and/or adapted for use consistent 
with the implementation of Information Power: Guidelines for 
School Library Media Programs , American Library Association 
and Association for Educational Comnunications and 
Technology, 1988» 
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School Library 
Media Proprams 
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Suggestions for Using the Checklist 



There are a number of ways in which this checklist may be used in implementing the guidelines for 
school library media programs. 

As a staning point, the library media specialist may review the checklist and share it with the principal. 

Toget her the principal andthejTbrary m^di^ in developmem 

of the school library media program. 

Possibilities include: (1) appointment of a special committee to assess the needs for school library media 
program development, (2) assignment to the standing school library media program advisory committee, 
or (3) panicipation of the entire staff. 

The process should involve as many people as possible including the principal, teachers, students, 
parents, other community members and leaders, the district school library media director, and other 
district level administrators. 

Selection of the implementation committee and its chair requires special thought. Often the library media 
specialist will assume the role as chair. A more powerful strategy may be the naming of a highly 
influential and credible teacher, parent, or community member to chair the committee, with the library 
media specialist acting as resource person and/or secretary to the committee. 

In some instances an inservice program on the guidelines may be developed. In others a series of 
meetings may be planned. In still others the study may be integrated into an established school improve- 
ment plan. 

The rating scales are designed to help assess the current status of the program. After each of the 
components is rated, consensus should be reached on one or more priorities for development. Action 
plans should be outlined listing goals and objectives to be instituted in implementation of the program. 

In developing goals and objectives for implementation it is prudent to make both short-range and long- 
range plans. The number of goals may need to be limited in the beginning to those which can reasonably 
be accomplishedin a brief time frame. The more difficult goals may require several years for completion. 

Precisely who should be involved at each point in the process, how long the process should take, what 
components of the program need to be addressed, and the nature of the plans developed through the 
procesSi will vary with each school. 

Although the checklist has been designed for use at the building level, it may also be used in district, 
regional, and state planning as well as in library media education programs. 
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Program 



0 = Nonexistent, 1 = Poor, 2 = Fair, 3 = Good, 4 = Excellent 

2.1 The school library media program plays a critical role in 
teaching and learning activities. 



2.2 The library media program is fully integrated into the 
curriculum, serving the school's educational goals and 
objectives by providing access to information and ideas for 
the entire school community. 

2.3 The principal, the library media specialist, teachers, and 
students work together to ensure that the program contrib- 
utes fully to the educational process in the school. 

2.4 The library media program offers both traditional resources 
and new technologies as teaching and learning tools. 

2.5 The program is housed in a school library media center that 
provides adequate and appropriate space for all the re- 
sources and activities of the program. 

2.6 The library media center is convenient, comfortable, and 
aesthetically inviting. 



0 


1 


2 


3 


4 









































































Priorities for development of the school library media program are: 



I. 

2. 

3. 
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The School Library Media Specialist: 
Roles and Responsibilities 



0 = Ncnexistcn!, 1 Poor, 2 ^ Fair, 3 = Good, 4 = Excellent 
Information Specialist 

_3,j Librarymediaspecialists^mak'eTe^sWcesa^^ 

and teachers through a systematically developed collection 
within the school and through access to resources outside the 
school. 

3.2 Access to the library media center collection is provided by an 
accurate and efficient retrieval system that uses the expanding 
searching capabilities of the computer. 

3.3 Students receive assistance in identifying, locating, and inte"- 
preting information housed in and outside the library med.a 
center. 

3.4 Students and teachers have access to the library media center 
and to qualified professional staff throughout the school da}*. 
Class visits are scheduled flexibly to encourage use at point < f 
need. 

3.5 Policies and procedures ensure that access to information is not 
impeded by fees, loan restrictions, or online searching charges. 

3.6 Teachers, students, parents, and administrators are informed of 
new materials, equipment, and services that meet their infor- 
mation needs. 

3.7 Students at remote sites are provided with access to informa- 
tion. 

Teacher 

3.8 The information curriculum is taught as an integral part of the 
content and objectives of the school's curriculum. 

3.9 The information curriculum includes instruction in accessing, 
evaluating, and communicating information and in the produc- 
tion of media. 
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3.10 Library media specialists and teachers jointly plan, teach, and 
evaluate instruction in information access, use, and communi- 
cation skills. 

3.11 Assistance is provided in the use of technology to access 
information outside the library media center. 

^3.12 — Teachers-and-other-aduUs-are-offered^eaming-opporrunities 
related to new technologies, use and production of a variet}' of 
media, and laws and policies regarding information. 

3.13 Library media specialists use a variety of instructional meth- 
ods with different user groups and demonstrate the effective 
use of newer media and technologies. 

Instructional Consultant 



3.14 



3.15 



3.16 



3.17 



Librar}' media specialists panicipate in building, district, 
department, and grade-level curriculum development and 
assessment projects on a regular basis. 

Library media specialists offer teachers assistance in using 
information resources, acquiring and assessing instructional 
materials, and incorporating information skills into the class- 
room curriculum. 

Library media specialists use a systematic instructional devel- 
opment process in working with teachers to improve instruc- 
tional skills into the classroom curriculum. 

Library media specialists provide leadership in the assess- 
ment, evaluation, and implementation of information and 
instructional technologies. 



Priorities for development of the school library media specialist's roles and responsibilities are: 
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Leadership, Planning, and Management 



0 - Nonexistent, 1 = Poor, 2 = Fair, 3 = Good, 4 = Excellent 

4. 1 The mission, goals, and objectives of the library media program 
are clearly understood and fully supponed by the administrative 
and educ ational staff, the students^ and the^cgnmijj nity^ 



4.2 



4.3 



4.4 



4.5 



4.6 



4.7 



4.8 



4.9 



Responsibility for leading and managing the library media 
program is shared equally by the head of the building program, 
the principal, and the district library media director, who must 
jointly develop library media goals, establish priorities, and 
allocate the resources necessary to accomplish the mission. 

Planning involves school and district library media program 
administrators, the library media staff, school administrators, 
teachers, students, and community members, as appropriate. 

As pan of the planning process, the library media program is 
evaluated on a regular basis to review overall goals and objec- 
tives in relation to user and instructional needs and to assess the 
efficiency and effectiveness of specific activities. 

Program and personnel evaluations follow district- wide policies 
and procedures, focus on performance, and are based upon 
appropriately collected data. 

The planning process results in periodic reports that emphasize 
and document progress toward stated goals and objectives. 

The library media specialist, the principal, and the district 
library media coordinator cooperatively plan the library media 
center budget. 

Sufficient funds are provided for the resources and personnel 
necessary to achieve the goals and objectives of the library 
media program. 

A qualified library media program staff is fundamental to the 
implementation of effective school library media programs at 
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the school and district levels. The quality and size of the 
professional and suppon staff are directly related to the range 
and level of services provided. 

4.10 The selection, training, suppon, and evaluation of the libraiy 
. media staff are the key determinants in the success of the 
program. 



4.1 1 The library media program must be promoted by library media 
personnel who demonstrate the importance of the library media 
program in education, publicize available services and resources 
to students and staff, ser\'e on school and district-wide commit- 
tees, andpanicipate in community-wide projects. 



Priorities for leadership, planning, and management are: 
1. 



3.. 
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Personnel 


0 = 


Nonexistent, 1 = Poor, 2 = Fair, 3 = Good, 4 = Excellent 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 
















5.1 


Each school, recardless of size or level, has at least nnp full- 
time library media specialist who serves full-time as the head 
of the library media program within the building. 














5.2 


Library media specialists are members of the school's instruc- 
tional staff and panicipate fully in the planning, delivery, and 
evaluation of the school curriculum and of student learning 
activities. 






- 


- 






5.3 


Library media specialists have master's level education with 
preparation in library and information science, management, 
education, media, communications theory, and technology. 














5.4 


The library media staff includes one or more paid technicians, 
assistants, or clerks for each library media professional. 














5.5 


The number of professional staff needed in any building is de- 

tenTlined through nn iHpntiiipH nlnnnincTnror'PQC ti/Viir^li tnlroc 

hv« lAiAiiw^a iiiiv/u^^ii iXii lUUli lliiUU yiiXlimH^ Ul d^Coo, WIllLll luKCd 

into account program requirements, the number of students 
and teachers who are served, and other pertinent features of 
the school and the library media center itself. 














5.6 


Library media personnel are available to teachers and students 
throughout the school day and do not have their time rigidly 
scheduled with classes. 














5.7 


Library media specialists are evaluated at the building level 
through instruments which addrp^^ thpir tinintip rp^nnn^ihiH. 
ties and contributions according to established district prac- 
tices for all professional personnel. 














5.8 


Library media staff m.embers have salary, fringe benefits, and 
worKing conditions equal to those of other staff members with 
comparable qualifications and responsibilities. 














5.9 


The head of the library media program is accorded pay, re- 
sponsibilities, and administrative standing commensurate 
with other leadership positions in the school and serves on the 
school's curriculum or instructional body. 














O 
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5.10 Library media specialists engage in continuing education activi- 
ties to ensure that they are qualified to deliver library media 
programs that reflect the most recent developments in education, 
technology, and information science. 

5.1 1 Leadership and coordination are provided at tlie district level 

by a library media specialist chosen on the basis of educa- 

„ -tional.prepa]:ation,.br.eadth.of,experience,.and.administrative. 

qualifications"; 



Priorities for school library media personnel are: 
1.. 

0 
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Resources and Equipment 



0 = Nonexistent, 1 = Poor, 2 = Fair, 3 = Good, 4 = Excellent 
Scope of the Collection 

6rl' — ^The^library mediaTentercollectionis^selectedand^de veloped 
cooperatively by the library media specialist and the faculty to 
sui)poit the school's curriculum and to contribute to the 
learning goals of teachers and students. 

6.2 The library media center collecdon includes instructional 
resources in a variety of formats with appropriate equipment 
selected to meet the learning needs of all students. 

6.3 Information services provide resources from outside the li- 
brary Tiedia center through interlibrary loan and electronic 
means to extend and expand the local collection. 

Collection Development 

6.4 The school district has a selection policy that has been ap- 
proved by the school board and includes criteria and proce- 
dures 'br the selection and reconsideration of resources. 

6.5 Each school building has its own collection development plan 
that supplements a district selection policy and provides 
specific guidelines for developing the school's collection. 

6.6 Instructional resources are selected according to principles of 
intellectual freedom, and provide students wiUi access to 
information that represents diverse points of view in a plural- 
istic society. 

Organization, Maintenance, and Circulation 

6.7 All materials are included in a local bibliographic control 
system and standardized formats for classification and cata- 
loging are followed. 

6.8 Full automation of library circulation, cataloging, tLid acqui- 
sition functions is being actively planned and implemented. 
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6.9 Collections and equipment are circulated according to proce- 
dures that ensure confidentiality of borrower records and pro- 
mote free and easy access for all students. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 












Information Access beyond the School 












6.10 The library media center provides access to information outside 
uic ccnier inrougn union catalogs, network arrangements, and 
resource-sharing-optionsi 








* 




6. 11 District and regional level collections are available to suppon 
building-level information needs. 












6.12 The building-level library media center panicipates in inter- 
library loans, as a lender as well as a borrower, according to 
established policies and procedures. 













Priorities related to resources and equipment are: 
1. 

9 
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Facilities 



0 = Nonexistent, l=Poor, 2 = Fair, 3 = Good, 4 = Excellent 

School Building Facilities 

7.1 Facilities provide a barrier-free learning environment and 
unimpeded physical access for all users. 

™. ,7.2 .Eacilities,have.buiIt=in.flexibility,.so.that.changing-needsand^ 

newer information-handling technologies can be accommo- 
dated in the existing complex without extensive redesign. 

7.3 ' Facilities are located to provide easy access and encourage 

frequent use, allowing lor traffic flow that minimizes inter- 
ruptions and distractions. 

7.4 Facilities have a separate outside entrance and are located to 
make them readily accessible before, during, and after school 
hours and during vacation periods. 

7.5 Facilities provide a comfonable, efficient, and safe working 
environment for students, teachers, administrators, and li- 
brary media staff. 

7.6 Facilities include adequate space for independent study, small 
and large group activities, reference service, manual and 
electronic access n the collection, circul^ition activities, and 
infomial or recreational reading. 

7.7 Facilities have sufficient space to carry out the suppon func- 
tions (administrative, technical, and consultant) required in 
providing materials and services. 

7.8 Facilities have sufficient space for housing materials and the 
equipment required in production, for evaluation activities, 
and for the use of such materials and equipment. 

7.9 Facilities are functional in design and arrangement, aestheti- 
cally pleasing in appearance, convenient and comfortable to 
use. 

7.10 Facilities have the requisite natural and anificial lighdng, 
acoustical treatment, and climate control for the comfon of the 
user und for the preservation of maierials and equipment. 
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7.1 1 Facilities are desij,ned to provide the necessary electrical power, 
light control, circuit surge, telephone and intercommunication 
devices, sound control, lightning protection, and electronic 
capabilities required to meet the needs of a changing technologi- 
cal environment. 

7.12 Facilities aie designed with attention to safety precautions such 
as fire preparedness, emergency exits, securely fastened equip- 
ment, and other safeguards that will minimize risk to students, 
faculty, and staff. 

7.13 Facilities provide for the unobtrusive security of materials and 
equipment during the school day and utilize additional elec- 
tronic and other security measures during non-use hours. 

7. 1 4 The size of the overall library media cen ter and its spaces, and the 
relationship of those spaces to each other, help determine the 
number of library media staff needed to manage and supervise 
the center. 

District Library Media Facilities 

7.15 Functions and services are planned in relation to district goals 
and building-level programs. 

7.16 Library media personnel assigned to district library media 
facilities have adequate working space, sufficient equipment, 
and a pleasing environment. 



Priorities for the development of facilities are: 

1. 

0 
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District Leadership 

0 = Nonexistent. l=Poor, 2 = Fair, 3 = Good, 4 = Excellent 



The principal functions that the district library media director 
performs include the following. 

Leadership 

8.1 Develops an effective plan and process for providing library 
media programs that suppon the philosophy, goals, and objec- 
tives of the school district. 

8.2 Provides leadership and guidance to the school library staff in 
program planning, curriculum development, budgeting, in- 
service activities, facility use, and media production. 

8.3 Participates in curriculum development, facility planning, 
personnel staffing, budget and management committees, and 
task forces and teams at the administrative level. 

8.4 Articulates a code of ethics that promotes adherence to copy- 
right guidelines. 

8.5 Advocates the principles of intellectual freedom that govern 
the universal right to read and to access information and ideas. 

8.6 Encourages use of new technologies to support teaching and 
learning. 

8.7 Directs the district's participation in library networking. 

8.8 Serves as liaison with supervisory and administrative person- 
nel at local, state, and national level. 

8.9 Fosters the development of exemplary librar}' media pro- 
grams at each educational level and assists the programs in 
meeting regional, state, and professional standards. 

8.10 Provides district inservice programs for library media special- 
ists to foster leadership, competence, and creativity in devel- 
oping programs, 

8.1 1 Assists principals, librarv' media specialists, and others in ap- 
plying district policies that relate to library media programs. 



8.12 Panicipates actively in state and national professional associa- 
tions and encourages a high level of participation by other 
district media personnel and by building-level personnel. 



Consultation 

8.13 Assists school library media specialists in developing program 
goals and objectives. 

8.14 Promotes expansion of programs that integrate the teaching of 
skills for finding, evaluating, and using information w' \ the 
teaching of subject content. 

8.15 Demonstrates methods for effective integration of librar}^ media 
activities and instructional units in building-level programs. 

8. 1 6 Consults with planning committees and architects when new or 
remodeled facilities are designed. 



Communication 

8.17 Advises district and school administrators of new developments 
in library media programs, technology, instructional strategies, 
and research. 



8. 1 8 Conducts orientation meetings on the library media program for 
teachers, administrators, and suppon staff. 

8. 19 Provides building-level library media specialists with informa- 
tion regarding computer-based applications for circulation pro- 
cedures and public access catalogs. 

8.20 Develops and implements plans for presenting and publicizing 
library media programs and services. 

8.21 Prepares repons for district and school administrators on the 
impact of building-level programs on the instructional process.. 

8.22 Submits repons to the local board of education, to state and 
national agencies, to the library media staff, and to the public. 
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Coordination 












8.23 


Designs, in coordination with district and building-level in- 
structional leaders, a sequential information skills curriculum 
to be integrated with classroom teaching activities. 














Participates m curriculum development and implementation 
through membership on instructional, curriculum, textbook, 
and new program adoption committees. 












8.25 


Coordinates the planning and development of K-12 library 
media programs that serve the students and staff within the 
schools. 












8.26 


Coordinates the acquisition and circulation of specialized 
collections that enrich the curriculum for all grade levels. 












Administration 












%21 


Works with the principal in selecting and evaluating library 
media personnel. 












8.28 


Works with the principal to ensure that the library media 
program funhers the instructional process. 












8.29 


Assists the school library media specialists and principals in 
developing building-level library media budgets. 












8.30 


Develops the district library media budget, including any 
allocation for each school, in cooperation with the building 
principals and library media specialists. 












8.31 


Interprets the library media program and associated budgets 
for the appropriate administrators. 












8.32 


Furnishes a wide range of resources and services to the school 
library media program and classroom, e.g., filir /video library, 
production services, television studio, printing service, com- 
puter-assisted instruction, and loan of expensive or infre- 
quently used materials or equipment. 












8.33 


Distributes previewand on-approval materials forevaluation/ 
purchase. 
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8.34 Monitors state and federal laws pertaining to school library 
media programs. 

8.35 Monitors the adequacy of c Elections and equipment to provide 
data on relevance and currency. 

8.36 Arranges for building-Ievel library media specialists to evaluate 
new resources and electronic equipment. 

8.37 Negotiates contracts and supervises purchase and installation of 
ail resources. 

8.38' Manages technical services for acquiring and processing re- 
sources anc for maintaining and circulating district-owned 
materials and equipment. 

8.39 Encourages teachers, administrators, and parents to visitlibrar>' 
media programs within and outside the district. 

8.40 Monitors and publicizes the status of district compliance with 
regional, state, and national accreditation requirements and 
library medfa standards. 

8.41 Provides a f rofessional library collection as well as media and 
information services for educators. 

8.42 Seeks and administers grants from federal, state, and regional 
agencies and from foundations. 

8.43 Evaluates the impact of library media programs at the district 
and school levels. 



Priorities for district leadership are: 

1. ^ 

2. 

3.. 
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Regional Leadership 



0 = Nonexistent, l=Poor, 2 = Fair, 3 = Good, 4 = Excellent 

Many services provided by regional library media programs are 
similar to those provided by district level library media programs; 
therefore, only those not commonly provided at other levels are listed 
below. 

Leadership 

8.44 Offers staff development programs for library media special- 
ists, teachers, and administrators. 

8.45 Provides leadership in evaluating the impact of new and 
existing technologies and program features. 

8.46 Promotes the adoption of new and tested technologies in the 
region, and sets up pilot prog.-ams to test new technologies. 

8.47 Plans for the installation of telecommunication services such 
as distance learning and teleconferencing. 

8.48 Participates actively in state i.nd national professional asso- 
ciations, and encourages a high level of participation by 
district and school library media personnel. 

Consultation 

8.49 Recommends and encourages visits to exemplary libraiy 
media programs. 

8.50 Assists school library media centers in public relations activi- 
ties. 

Communication 

8.51 Develops publications, newsletters, videos, andother types of 
communications for dissemination to the schools. 

8.52 Alerts schools to legislative initiatives that pertain to or affect 
school library media pro/r^ams, cuiriculum change, gradu- 
ation requirements, or other matters of interest to educators. 
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Coordination 



8.53 Coordinates school library media program paricipation in 
multi-type networks. 

8.54 Coordinates cooperative preview and purchasing of Hbro^y 
media resources and equipment, cooperative bidding, state 
contracts, and licensing agreements. 

Administration 

8.55 Produces or distributes instructional television programs, spe- 
cialized video, film, or other media. 

8.56 Furnishes technical processing services and access to national 
bibliographic utilities. 

8.57 Negotiates rights for distribution, purchase, and rental/lease of 
media resources to save money through cooperative acquisition 
and to ensure legal compliance with copyright considerations. 

8.58 Establishes a preview and examination center for instructional 
materials and the emerging technologies. 

8.59 Establishes and oversees a networking system for member 
schools, including resource sharing, databases, telecommunica- 
tions, cooperative collection development agreements, coopera- 
tive staff, and curriculum development. 

8.60 Makes available computer and database services for administra- 
tion and instruction. 

8.61 Develops specialized collections as appropriate. 

8.62 Provides and arranges maintenance of audiovisual and computer 
equipment owned by member schools. 

8.63 Provides offset printing services, delivery services, media pro- 
duction, and distribution service. 

Priorities for regional leadership are: 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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state Leadership 



0 = Nonexistent, l=Poor, 2 = Fair, 3= Good, 4 = Excellent 

The state agency or designated library media staff assumes responsi- 
.bility for the functions listed below. 

Leadership 

8.64 Promotes exemplaiy professional practices and programs at 
regional, district, and school levels. 

8.65 Participates in developing state standards and /or guidelines 
for library media programs and criteria for certification of 
library media personnel. 

8.66 Develops plans for state-based research on library media 
programs and seeks funding for such research. 

8.67 Seeks legislative initiatives in support of school library media 
programs. 

8.68 Assures that state mandates concerning library media pro- 
grams are met. 

8.69 Clarifies certification issues, including evaluation of library 
and media education programs, and participates in curricular 
development of these programs. 

8.70 Participates actively in state and national professional asso- 
ciations, and encourages a high level of participation by 
district, regional, and school library media personnel. 

Consultation 



0 



8.71 Provides staff development programs on philosophy, con- 
cepts, and trends of library media programs to administrators, 
supervisors, library media specialists, curriculum directors, 
and teachers. 



8.72 Offers consultative services to districts concerning new tech- 
nologies and services arid the planning of media facilities. 

8.73 Guides districts and regions in the implementation of state 
policies, Jaws, and regulations. 
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8.74 Assists schools, districts, and regions in dealing with such 
problems as censorship challenges. 

8.75 Participates in the development of state curricular materials. 

8.76 Reviews library media education programs for approved pro- 
gram status. 



Communications 

8.77 Collects data and disseminates information on library media 
programs in the state. 

8.78 Promotes library media programs through public relations ac- 
tivities. . 

8.79 Receives and disseminates information from state and federal 
reports related to school library media programs. 

8.80 Generates publications to assist district-and building-level per- 
sonnel in providing improved services. 

Coordination 

8.8 1 Encourages use of interlibrary loan and cooperative agreements 
among school, public, academic, and other libraries. 

8.82 Works cooperatively with state library media associations. 
Administration 

8.83 Interprets and implements the policies of the state board of 
education as well as state and federal laws arid regulations 
relating to media in the educational program. 

8.84 Evaluates library media programs in schools or districts and 
makes recommendations for their improvement. 

8.85 Supervises the development of long-range plans for develop- 
ment of effective library media programs. 

8.86 Makes budget recommendations based on n-. sds assessment 
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for consideration by the appropriate state agency. 

8.87 Develops guidelines for administration of federal and state 
funds. 

8.88. Performs the clearinghouse function for information about 
state school library media services. 

8.89 Plans state tele\'ision programs, services, and networks where 
appropriate. 



Priorities for state leadership are: 



2.. 
3._ 



Prepared by Judith K. Meyers for the American Association of School Librarians and the Association 
for Educational Communications and Technology, 1988. This material may copied or adapted for use 
consistent with the implementation of Information Power: Giiidfilirie'; for School Library Media 
Prpgrflm^;, American Library Association and Association for Edu. .itional Communications and Tech- 
nology, 1988. 
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ACTION PLAN WORKSHEET 

COAL I . 



OBJECTIVE #. 




PLAN OF ACTION (What is to be done) 



ACTION STEPS 
(How it is to be done) 
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RESOURCES 
NEEDED 



INDIVIDUAL/GROUP 
RESPONSIBLE 



TIME FRAME 
TO BEGIN TO END 



MEASURE 
OF SUCCESS 
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Personal Development 
Tor 



School Library 
Media Specialists 
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PERSONAL PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CHECKLIST AND PLAN 



Personal professional development is the school library media 
specialist's commitment to life long learning as it relates 
to the profession. Many strategies may be used in pursuit of 
life long learning: college and university courses, school 
district in--service programs, attendance at professional 
conferences, participation in professional and other 
organizations, reading, viewing, listening, independent 
study,, mentors, role models, attendance at commercially 
developed workshops, seminars, colloquia, and other 
continuing education activities. This checklist and plan are 
designed to assist you in identifying areas for your own 
personal professional development and formulating a plan for 
improving your expertise. It is divided into six parts: (1) 
Information Specialist Role, (2) Teaching Role, (3) 
Injftructional Consulting Role, (4) Leadership and Management 
Roles, (5) Packaging and Positioning the Leader in You, and 
(6) Attitudes. 



Rating Scale 

0 - Non-Existent 

1 ^ Poor 

2 Fair 

3 = Good 

4 ^ Excellent 



Part 1. Information Specialist Role 

Collection Development 
Children's Materials 
Young Adult Materials 
Professional Materials 
Equipment 

Automated Circulation, Cataloging, and 

Acquisitions 
Indexing/ Abstracting 
Reference 

Guidance in Obtaining and Using 
Information 
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CD-ROM Searching 
On-line Searching 
Production 

Audiovisual 

Television 

Computer Assisted Instruction 

Desk Top Publishing 

Interactive Video Disc 

Other Emerging Technologies 
Utilization of Materials and Equipment 
Maintenance of Materials and Equipment 
Networking 
Copyright 
Privacy 

Intellectual Freedom 



Choose at least one item from those listed above and develop 
a plan for improving your expertise in that area. 



My goal is to 



What strategies will you use to achieve your goal? 

1. 3. 

2. 



4. 



What human, financial, and material resources will you use? 

1- 3. 

2. 



4. 



When do you expect to complete your plan? 



How will you know when you have reached your goal? 



How will you reward yourself for completing your plan? 



Part 2. Teaching. Role 



Learning Theories 
Analyzing Learners 

Developmental Levels 

Learning Styles 

Personal Interests and Needs 
Methods 'Strategies 
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Lecture 

Discussion 

Demonstration 

Drill, Practice, Recitation 

Field Trip 

Role Playing 

Games and Simulations 

Audiovisual 

Reading/Independent Study 
Projects 

Programmed Instruction 
Learning Centers 
Expository 
Inquiry /Disco very 
Critical Thinking 
Effective Lessons 
Focusing Attention 
Performance Objectives 
Purpose 

Overview of Plan 
Modeling 
Monitoring 
Adjusting 
Guided Practice 
Independent Practice 
Motivating Students 
Interest 
Novelty /Variety 
Involvement 
Level of Concern 
Feeling Tone 

Immediate Knowledge of Results 
Constructive Criticism 
Difficulty Level 
Prompts 

Behavioral Management/Discipline 

Positive Reinforcement of Appropriate 

Behavior 
Signaling Progress 
Variety of Positive Reinforcement 
Appropriate Schedules of Reinforcement 
Negative Consequences for Inappropriate 

Behavior 

Following Negative Reinforcement with 

Positive Reinforcement 
Specificity in Reinforcement 
Extinction 
Learning Climate 
Classroom Management 
Evaluation 

Criterion-Referenced Testing 
Norm Referenced Testing 
Constructing Test Items 
Observation 



ISO 



I 



Choose at least one item from those listed above and develop 
a plan for improving your expertise in that area. 



My goal is to 



What strategies will you use to achieve your goal? 

1. 3. 

2. 4. 



What human, financial, and material resources will you use? 

1. . 3. 

2. 4. 



When do you expect to complete your plan? 



How will you know when you have reached your goal? 



How will you reward yourself for completing your plan? 



Part 3. Instructional Consulting Role 
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Client Interview 

Developing Performance Objectives 
Analyzing Learner Characteristics 
Evaluating Present Learning Activities 
Developing Lesson Strategy 
Selecting Resources 

Scheduling Classes or Groups of Students 
Establishing Timelines 
Allocating Space 

Assisting in the Delivery of Content and 
Activities 

Determining Types of Assessment 

Evaluating Performance 

Revising Lesson 
Staff Development 
Curriculum Development 

Selection of Materials 

Acquisition of Materials 

Utilization of Materials 

Production of Materials 

Evaluation of Materials and Services 
Curriculum Trends 
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Use of Technology 



Choose at least one item from those listed above and develop 
a plan for improving your expertise in that area. 

My goal is to 



What strategies will you use to achieve your goal? 

1- . 3. 

2. 4. 



What human, financial, and material resources will you use? 

1- . 3. 

2. A. 



When do you expect to complete your plan? 

How will you know when you have reached your goal? 



How will you reward yourself for completing your plan? 



Part 4. Leadership and Management Roles 

Planning 

Needs Assessment 2 1 

Forecasting /Predicting 

Standards /Guidelines 

Mission , Goals , and uo jectives 

Policy Making 

Developing Procedures 

Setting Priorities 

Decision Making 

Action Plans 
Organizing 
Staffing 

Job Descriptions /Analysis/Evaluation 
Staff Development /Inservice Education 
Performance Appraisal 
Discipliii a /Grievances 
Directing 

Motivation Theories 
Leading 

Developing and Usin.g Power 
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Consensus Formulation 
Partnerships and Coalitions 
Planning and Conducting Meetings 
Parliamentary Procedures 
Persuading /Influencing 
Risk Taking 

Creative Problem Solving 
Leadership Theories 
Communicating 
Written 
Verbal 
Nonverbal 
Group Dynamics 
Active Listening 
Public Relations 
Marketing 

Interpersonal Relations 
Con trolling /Monitoring 

Standards /Measurement/Corrections 
Evaluation 

Cost Benefit Analysis 
Time and Motion Study 
Operations Research 
PERT 

Budgeting 
Facilities Planning and Use 
Ethics 



Choose at least one item from those listed above and develop 
a plan for improving your expertise in that area. 



My goal is to 



What strategies will you use to achieve your goal? 

1. 3. 

^ 4. 



2. 



What human, financial, and material resources will you use? 

1. 3. 

2. 



4. 



When do you expect to complete your plan? 

How will you know when you have reached your goal? 
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How will you reward yourself for completing your plan? 



Part 5^ Packaging and Positioning the Leader in You 

Hair 
Make-Up 

Color Analysis 
Dress 
Diet 

Exercise 
Weight 

Posture and Carriage 
Hobbies and Recreation 

Healthy Family and Personal Relationships 
Spiritual Growth and Development 
Participation in School and District 
Functions 

Participation in Professional Organizations 
Participation in Community Organizations 
Participation in Political Activities 



Choose at least one item from those listed above and develop 
a plan for improving your expertise in that area. 

My goal is to 



0 


J 


2 


3 


4 













What strategies will you use to achieve your goal? 

1* 3, 

2. h. 



What human, financial, and material resources will you use? 

1. 3. 

2. 4. 



When do you expect to complete your plan? 

How will you know when you have reached your goal' 



How will you reward yourself for completing your plan? 
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Part 6, Attitudes 

Self Image/Self Esteem/Confidence 

Perseverance/Patience/Tolerance 

Purposeful Impatience 

Enthusiasm/ Initiative 

Sensitivity 

Courage 

Choose at least one item from those listed above and develop 
a plan for improving your expertise in that area. 



My goal is to 



What strategies will you use to achieve your goal? 

1- 3. 

2. ^ 4. 



What human^ financial, and material resources will you use? 

1. ^ 3. . 

2- 4. 



When do you expect to complete your plan? 



How will you know when you have reached your goal? 



How will you reward yourself for completing your plan? 



REPEAT THE FORMULA AS OFTEN AS DESIRED. 



Prepared by JunS Saine Level and Judith K. Meyers for the 
American Association of School Librarians and the Association 
for Educational Communications and Technology, 1988. This 
material may be copied or adapted for use consistent with the 
implementation of Inf ormat: on Power ; Guidelines for School 
Library Media Programs. American Library Association and 
Association for Educational Communications and Technoloev. 
1988. 
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IDEAL 



REALITY 



Library media program 

INTEGRATED 
into the instructional program 



The learning environment is 
characterized by individualized 
Instruction and flexible scheduling 
of time 



Library media progrsrn is a 
SEPARATE 
skills program 



Whole group instruction (typically 
the lecture-method) is the norm 
in most schools. 



The Library Media Specialist 

FUNCTIONS 
as art insructiorial consultant 
involved in curriculum development 
and instructional design 

Use of both print and non-print 
materials is totally INTEGRATED 
into instruction 



The Library Media Specialist 
FUNCTIONS 
as a babysitter and clerk 



Non-print materials are often 
considered as enrichment or 
entertainment or supplemental, 
NOT 

as an alternative mode of 
information delivery 
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power /?. 1. The ability or capacity 

to act or perform effectively. 2. A specific 
capacity, faculty, or aptitude. 3. Strength 
or force exerted or capable of being 
exerted; might. 4. The ability or official 
capacity to exercise control; authority. 
5. A person, group or nation having great 
influence or control over others 
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partnership n. 1. The state of being a 
partner. 2. A contract entered into by 
two or more persons in which each agrees 
to furnish a part of the capital and labor 
for a business enterprise, and by which each 
shares in some fixed proportion in profits and 
losses. 



partner n, A person associated with 
another or others in some activity of 
common interest. 
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Partnerships for a Successful School 
Library Media Program 



An effective school library media program 
depends on the collaborative efforts of all 
those who are responsible for student 
learning. . . . 

In effect, all members of the educational 
community, including teachers, principals, 
students, and library media specialists, 
become partners in a shared goal- 
providing successful learning experiences for 
all students. 
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RESPONSIBiLITIES 
THE PRINCIPAL: 



* Knowledgeable about resource- 

based learning 

* Understands the importance of 

the library media program 

* Communicates the expectations 

for the library media program 
to the staff 

* Assures that the library media 

specialist serves as a member 
of the teaching team 

* Works with teachers and library 

media specialists to set clear 
goals and provide methods of 
evaluating progress 



ISO 



Ensures that the library media 
program has adequate resources 
to carry out its mission 

Provides the necessary clerical help 
to allow the library media specialist 
to serve in a professional role 

Structures the use of the library 
media center flexibly and allows 
time for planning and curriculum 
work 

Supports inservice activities that 
help teachers understand the 
use of varied information 
resources and new technologies 

Encourages the development of 
relationships with other community 
agencies 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 



THE TEACHER: 

* Identifies the learning needs of 

students 

* Develops teaching units to meet 

the learning needs of students 

* Works with the library media 

specialist to assure effective use 
of all appropriate formats of 
instructional materials in students' 
learning experiences 

* Works with the library media 

specialist to encourage and assist 
students in the production of 
media 



Cooperatively develops and teaches 
an information skills curriculum 
that includes developing sidlls for 
learning throughout life, including 
appreciation and enjoyment of all 
types of communication media. 



RESPONSIBILITIES 
THE LIBRARY MEDIA SPECIALIST: 

* Provides the human link between 

a well-developed library media 
program and the users served 
by the program. 

* Translates the goals presented in 

the mission statement into vibrant, 
inspiring learning experiences 

* Brings to the school community 

expert knowledge about the 
world of information and ideas in 
all their forms 



Creates/nutures the partnerships 
necessary to achieve the mission of 
the library media program 



Fulfills the three roles of the library 
media specialist: 

Teacher 

Information Specialist 
Instructional Consultant 



Survival of the fittest (Biol.): a phrase 
used to describe the process of natural 
selection expressing the fact that those 
organisms which are best adapted to their 
environment continue to live and produce 
offspring, while those of the same or related 
species which are less adapted perish. 
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Quotations 



About 

School Library 
Media Programs 



MEMORABLE QUOTATIONS FROM INFORMATION POWER 



The missing words and phrases below may be found in 
Information Power: Guidelines for School Library Media 
Programs^ American Library Association and Association for 
Educational Communications and Technology, 1988. They are in 
the approximate order mentioned in the text. Most appear in 
bold type face or the shaded sections. None are from the 
appendices • 

The mission of the library media program is to 

— - (1) 



Specific objectives encompassed in the school library media 
program are: 

1- (2) 

2. . (3) 

3- . (4) 

^' - (5) 

5- 1 (6) 

6- (7) 

7- (8) 



Achievement of this mission at both school and district 
levels also requires: 

1. 

^(9) 

2. 

(10) 

3. 

(11) 




Challenges facing school library media specialists as they 
seek to fulfill the mission of the program are: 



1. 



.(12) 



2. 



.(13) 



3. 



.(14) 



4. 



.(15) 



5. 



.(16) 



The school library media program is fully (17) 

into the school's curriculum and central to the learning 
process. 



An effective school library media program depends on the 

(18) 

of all those who are responsible for (19) 

Partners in the school library media program are: 

1- (20) 

2- (21) 

3- _(22) 

^' . (23) 

The roles of the school library media specialist are: 

1- . (24) 

2- (25) 

2- (26) 
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4. 



(27) 



The school library media specialist as an information 
specialist is responsible for: 

(28) 

2- _(29) 

3- (30) 

^- . (31) 

^- _(32) 

6- , (33) 

The school library media specialist as teacher is responsible 
for : 

1- . (34) 

2- : (35) 

The school library media specialist as instructional 
consultant is responsible for:' 

1- (36) 

2- (37) 

3. : ^(38) 

Responsibility for leading and managing the library media 
program is shared equally by: 

1- — ^(38) 

2- (39) 

3- . (40) 

Those involved in planning the school library media program 
are : 

1- — (41) 

2. (42) 
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(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 



Principles reflected in staffing the school library media 
program are: 

1. 



(47) 

2. 



. (48) 

3. 



(49) 

Volunteers should not be considered as substitutes for 



.(50) 



School library media specialists have (51) 

level preparation in 

1- (52) 

2- (53) 

3- (54) 

^- (55) 

5- ^ (56) 

6- (57) 
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The library media staff includes one or more paid 

1- ■ (58) 

2- (59) 

3- ^(60) 

Library media specialists engage in (61) 

activities to ensure that they are qualified to deliver 
library media programs that reflect the most recent 
developments in 

1- . (62) 

2- __(63) 

3. . (64) 

All schools within a district must adhere to a common 

district-wide (65) 

that has been adopted by the (66) 

as an official district policy. 

The major criterion used for the selection of resources is 

the (67) 

of the resources intended for use. Other criteria include: 
1- (68) 

2. ^(69) 

3. (70) 

Steps in the collection development process include: 

1- (71) 

2- . (72) 

3- (73) 

^' (74) 
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The library media center collection is selected an developed 
cooperatively by the 

1- . (75) 

2. (76) 

Information services provide resources from outside the 
library media center through 

1- (77) 

2- . (78) 

Each school building has its own (79) 

that supplements a district selection policy and provides 
specific guidelines for developing the school's collection. 

Instructional resources are selected according to principles 

of (80) 

and provide students with ^(81) 

that represents diverse points of view in a pluralistic 
society. 

All materials are included in a .(82) 

and (83) 

of classification and cataloging are followed. 

Full automation of library 

1. ^ ,(84) 

2. (85) 

3. ^(86) 

functions is being actively planned and implemented. 

Collections and equipment are circulated according to 

procedures that ensure , (87) 

of borrower records and promote .(88) 
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and easy ,(89) 

for all students* 

The library media center provides access to information 
outside the center through 

1- (90) 

2- , : (91) 

3- — (92) 



.(93) 



and (94) 

level collections are available to support building level 
information heeds • 



The building level library media center participates in 



.(95) 



as a (96) 

as well as a _(97) 

according to established policies and procedures. 

Facilities include adequate space for 

1- (98) 

2. ^(99) 

3. (100) 

4. (101) 

5. (102) 

6. (102) 

The principal functions of district, regional, and state 
library media programs include: 

1. (104) 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



.(105) 
.(106) 
.(107) 
(108) 



Prepared by Judith K. Meyers for the American Association of 
School Librarians and the Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology, 1988. This material may be 
copied or adapted for use consistent with the implementation 
of Information Power ; Guidelines for School Library Media 
Programs. American Library Association and Association for 
Educational Communications and Technology, 1988. 
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INFORMATION POWER-. 

Guidelines for School 
Library Media Programs 



Chapter 1 



The Mission 



"The mission of the library media 
program is to ensure that students 
and staff are effective users of 
ideas and information." 
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/ 

/ 

Chapter 1 



' The Challenge 



To provide equal access to knowledge 



t 
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Chapter 2 



The School Library 
Media Program 



"The school library media program 
that is fully integrated into the 
school's curriculum is central to 
the learning process." 



o 
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Partnerships 



"An effective school library media 
program depends on the collaborative 
efforts of all those who are 
responsible for student learning." 

• The Principal 

• The Teacher 

• The Student 

• The Library Media Specialist 
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Chapter 3 



The School Library- 
Media Specialist: Rcles 
and Responsbilities 

• Information Specialist 

• Teacher 

• Instructional Consultant 



Chapter 4 



Leadership, Planning, 
and Management 



• Effective leadership articulates 
the vision of the program. 

• Planning is the basis for all 
management functions. 

• Management translates 
program goals into action. 
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Chapter 5 



Personnel 

"All students, teachers, and 
administrators at all grade levels 

must have access to a library 
media program provided by one 

or more certificated library 
media specialists working full- 
time in the school's library 
media center." . 



♦. 
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Personnel 



**Bolh professional 
personnel and support 
staff are necessary for 
library media programs 

at all grade levels/^ 



t 
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Chapter 5 



Personnel 



"More than one library media 
professional is required 
in many schools." 
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Chapter 5 



School Library Media 

Specialists 



. . , the master's degree is considered 
the entry-level degree for the 

profession." 
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Chaoter 5 



Adult Volunteers and 
Student Assistants 



. . , volunteers should not be 
considered as substitutes for trained, 
paid clerical and technical staff." 



Chapter 6 




Resources and 




"Today, the collection embraces not 
only the library media center's 
instructional materials . . . 
but also the equipment necessary to 
manage, produce, and use them /' 
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District Selection Policy 



"All schools within a district must 
adhere to a common district-wide 

selection policy that has been 
adopted by the Board of Education 
as an official district policy/^ 
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I 



"Since differences exist in the goals 

and patterns of the educational 
programs, facilities within the school 
are designed to reflect its curriculum 
and the particular instructional 
requirements of its students and 

teachers." 



o 
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aoter 7 



Functions and Spaces 



Access to Information 



Teaching and Learning 



Consulting and Planning 



Ch 




District, Regional, and 
state Leadership 



"All school systems must 
employ a district library 
media director to provide 
leadership and direction to the 
overall library media program." 





"All states must have a qualified staff 

dedicated to school library media 
programs. Individuals serving in a 
state-wide capacity must be 
knowledgeable in all phases of library 

media service . . 
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Information Power I 

Implementation 
Workshops 



August 3-4 
Park City, UT 

August 20 " 21 
Chicago, IL 

September 24 - 25 
Washington, DC 

October 1-2 
Dallas, TX 




Guidelines for School Library Media Programs 

FR?r 226 



GUIDELINES 
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MISSION 



To ensure that students and staff 
are effective users of ideas and 

information 




230 



PHYSICAL ACCESS 
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INFORMATION 
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Partnerships 



Administrator 




Librarian 



ROLES 




ADMINISTRATION 




PERSONNEL 




239 
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<\^^ Woo 

1. Define presentation idea 

2. Program theme 

3. Intriguing title 
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1. Objectives 

2. Important? 

3. New information 
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/. Analyze 
2. Needs? 



3. Commonalities ^ 

4. Differences ? 

5. Size? 

1^^ 
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/. Introduction, body, closing- 



2. 3X5 Cards 
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1. Nature of message 

2. Size of audience 

3. Presentation environmeht 

4. Equipment 

5. Production support 
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7. Advise -^equipment needs 
2. Specialized equipment 
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1. Design materials 

2. Production 

3. Quality 
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7. Practice 

2. Handle materials 

3. Delivery of content 

4. Simulate the situation 

5. Timing 
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1. Arrive early 

2. Check room conditi^ons 

a. lighting 

b. outlets 

c. seating || 

3. Check equipment 
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1. Establish rapport 

2. Enjoy yourself 

3. End on time 
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1. Mentally evaluate 

2. Was purpose achieved? 




3. Was audience positive? 

4. Was content organized? 

5. Were you proud of your media? 

6. Were you proud of you? 
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1. Immediately 

2. Note points to 






National, Regional, State, and Local Compilation 



Prepared by Raymond Wl Barter and Judith K. Meyers for the American Association of School Librarians and the 
Association for Educational ^mmunlcatlons and Technology, 1988, This material may be copied or adapted for use 
consistent with the Implementation of tnformntlon Power: Guldotlnos for School Library Modia Program s. American 
Library Association and Association for Educational Communications andTechnology, 1983. 
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Introduction 

0 f^IiTntill^nSfH^K '^'^ ptograms are complex ecosystems, comprised of a mulUtude of functions InteracUng with various communiUes 
^ by numerous pressures. Since U.e evaluation of complex organisms Is. by definlUon compIex lUs usuSlv inJ! 
^^^^^f"!: ? f'f °»"'^'y -n^ese evaluations are often too infrequent m a world which chang s ra^d y EvlaUo^ i^oSd 

;be focused to minimize effort and maximize benefits. This Instrument will assist In this. '^vaiuauon snould- 

Media PrOf rams . (American Llbrary AssoclaUoh and AssdclaUon for EducaUonal CommunlcaUons and T7cEog^ iQam S 
"E?!"^^!':!^'^^^^'^ thr Fv.inatlon of Semnrlnnr SnhnnK (NaUonal Study of School ZluauTlisn ^ Te^^^ 
Uiose which are prepared for use by the various regional accredltaUon assoclaUons. I.e. the North Central AssoSiSfcS?;^^^ 

.siiJxs:.;^m'e;r"~ 

S*tori^''L!;^f ^rnrnfrn'" °^ '^^I^T PQ^- ^VhUe other more definiUve ways of correlaUng the Evaluatlv^ - 

Crit£da_wlth Ipfomatton Ppw^r may be designed, this document leaves the major secUons of the FvaUnflvp rrif(.ria 
correlates them with the chapters of Information Power, -^.s arrangement hasTel ted ^no corrdL^'SS 
School Library Media Specialist: Roles and Responsibilities" and "District. Regional, and State UadeS^ TOs doefnot m^^^ 



Evaluation Scale 
4 = Good 
3 = Satisfactory 
2 - Poor 

1 = Missing But Needed 
0 = Not Applicable 



Suggested E^riorltJes for Action 
5 = Needs Immediate Attention 
4 = Attend to This Year 
3 = Attend to Next Two Years 
2 = Attend to Next Five Years 
1 = Would be Nice. But... 
0 = Not Applicable 
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state Regulations 


Local Program 
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Program 

2. 1 The school hbraiy media program plays a 
criUcal role In leaching and learning ac- 
tivities. 

2.2 Hie library media program is fully Inte- 
grated Into the currlcuhim. serving the 
school's educational goals and objectives 
by providing access to Information and 
Ideas for the entire school community. 

2.3 The principal, the library media specialist, 
teachers, and students work together to 
ensure that the program contributes fully 
to the c<lucatlonal process In the school. 

2.4 The library media program offers both 
traditional resources and new technolo* 
gles as teaching and learning tools. 

2.5 Tlie program is housed in a school library 
media center that provides adequate and 
appropriate space forall the resources and 
activities of the program. 

2.6 Tlie hbrary media center Is convenient, 
comfortable, and aesthetically Inviting. 


Major Expectations 

• Students recognize the Importance of opci 
information systems in contemporary soci 
cty and actively seek dUTerlng points of Mew 

• Students make use of learning media re 
sources and services. 

• Students express themselves in a variety o 
media formats. 

• Students bring critical Judgments to !>ca 
upon the selection of appropriate resource- 
to meet their needs and Interests. 

• Students use appropriate strategies, includ 
Ing the use of computerized data bases, li 
their search for information. 

• Students express positive attitudes tov^'an 
the use of the learning resource center. 

• Students, faculty, administrators, parents 
andother members of Uie school community 
arc served by the learning media program,' 

^'otes: 

1 . Any additional major expectations that havt 
been formulated for tlic school's learning 
media services should be recorded. 

2. Attach a copy of the learning media services 
philosophy. g,>.ils. and iiibtructlon.il objcc 
tivcs. 
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Supplementary Dnta: 

1. Indicate the extent to which expectations for 
learning media services arc consistent with: 

a. The school and community characterls 
Ucs. 

b. The philosophy and goals of the total 
school program. 

2. Summarize evidence of the commitment to 
these expectations. 

3. Indicate the extent to which these cxpcc- 
laUons are appropriate for the needs and 
Interests of the students. 

4. Indicate any problems in achieving these ex- 
pectations. 



Learning Climate 

1. Theprogram rcflectsa dearscnscof purpose. 

2. The learning climate is orderly and purpose- 
fill. 

3. Tliere Is evidence that faculty niemljcr-i are 
rccognl/cd for iheir cxr^rtlic. 

4. Tlicre is evidence of poslllvc Interaction and 
support among the media faculty. 

5. Positive rapport is observ ed between students 
?nd the media faculty. 

6. Tlie behavior of those listed below reflect an 
understanding, appreciation and support for 
the contributions of this area to the total 
school program. 

a. school administrators 

b. district admlnbtrators 

c. teachers 

d. parents and oilier patrons 

e. slu<lrnis 

f. l>ur<I of control 

7. llie icirntni; cluiMte is conducive to siu<lfrni 
.uliti:*.cnic:J of die iii.tj./r c.tpc* uuoiii. 




State Regulations 


Local Program 
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8. TtierclscvldenceorsumclenUyhlghexpecU 
Uons for students' achlevemenl. 

9. Ttjcrc ts evidence (hat ihe media center al 
mosphere Is conduchre to teaming. 

10. Ttiere Is feedback lo students. 

"11. Ttiere Is evidence thai the media faculty fc 
commllled to freedom of access and cxprcs 
slon In a pturallsUc society. 

Supplementary Data: 

I. Attach summary sheelsofanyschootctlmalc 
survey and student, teacher or parezit/com- 
munlty satisfaction surveys admlnfJered b} 
the department. 

Media Program 
The media program: 

1. ts an Integral component of the total educa- 
tional program. 

2. Provides assistance In ptanning for effective 
use of media. 

3. Provides open access through (lexlbllfCy In 
scheduling and extended hours. 

4. Provides for the coordination of the procure 
- ment. availability, and utilization of materials 

and equipment by Individual departments. 

5. 'Observes the law dealing with the reproduc- 
tion and. utilization of cop^Tighted materials. 

Services to students: 

7. Include orientation sessions to the media 
center and Its services. 

8. Provltle for a comprehensive progr;sm of guld 
ance In the development of skills In readmg 
viewing, and listening. 

9. I»rov1<Ie for the development of research an<l 
reference skJUs to achieve Independence In 
leanilng. 

10. Assist students In the use ofax^allable net- 
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works of libraries and Information centers. 
U, Pro\1dc Instruction and cncourafjcincnt in 
the use of coniputcr-asslstcd Instnictlon. as 
wcU as of data storage and rclricx-al systems 
as ncccssaiy. 

12, Pro\1de facilities for Creatively reporting the 
results of research erforts (e.g., slide/tape 
presentations, video programs, and UluS' 
tratcd reports), 

13. lYovlde guidance In the selection and use of 
the most effectlre media to meet IndMdua! 
needs and abtlities. 

M. Include Instruction In the searching of data 
bases. 

Services to faculty: 

IG. Include cooperation in the dei-elopment of 
Inscrv-lce training and/or orientation pro- 
grams. 

17. Provide Indexes to and bibliographies of 
innlla lo aid in &«leclliig iti.itcr1.tls for in- 
stnictional planning and use. 

18. Include Information on new materials and 
equipment that hare been acquired. 

19. Include the development of resource lists on 
:>rlccted subjects. 

20. Provide professional assistance In the pro- 
duction of niedia. 

21. Include ordenng and scheduling the use of 
rented or borrowed niatcrlais. 

22. I>rovide media for reserve, classroom, and 
snlcilite Collections. 

23. IVovide assistance In the enrichment of 
course content and the design of Inslmc- 
tfonal strategics. 

SitpiylmtctUary Data: 

1. Dcscnbe the methods used to integrate 
media services Into the total educational 
program. 

2. Describe the current hours and days of 
operation and the provisions for open access 
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to ihc media center, fnclude Ihc rationale 
that determines the present policy, 
il. Describe the plan for dc\'eIoplng student 
skills In using resources cfTecth'ely. 
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State Regulations 



Local Program 



The School Library Media 

Specialist: 
Roles and Responsibilities 

Informattori specicdlst 

3. 1 Libraiy media specialists make resources 
available to students and teachers through 
a systemaUcally developed collection 
ulthin the school and through access to 
resources outside the school. 

3.2 Access to the llbraiy media center collec- 
tion Is provided by an accurate and em • 
dent rclrlei'al system that uses the cx« 
panding searching capabilities of the 
computer. 

3.3 Students receive assistance In identliying. 
locating, and interpreting InformaUon 
housed in and outside the llbraiy media 
center. 

3.4 Students and teachers have access to Uie 
libraiy media center and to qualified pro. 
fessional stafT throughout Uie school day. 
Class visits are scheduled llcxlbty to en- 
courage ,use at point of need, 

).5 Policies and procedures ensure ihat access 
to Information is not impeded by fees, loan 
restrlcUons. or online searching charges. 

>.6 Teachers, students, parents, and admlnls. 
trators are infonncd of new materials, 
equipment, and services that meet their 
information needs. 

^7 Students at remote slles are provided with 
access to informaUon, 
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Teacher 

3.8 The InfonnaUon curriculum Is taught as 
an Integral pari of the content and objec- 
tlves of the schoors curriculum. 

3.9 The Information curriculum Inchidcs In- 
struction In accessing, evaluating, and 
communicating InfonnaUon and In the 
production of media. 

3.10 Library media specialists and teachers 
Jointly plan, teach, and ev-aluate Instruc- 
tion In Information access, use. and com- 
munication skills. 

3. \ \ Assistance Is provided In the use of tech - 
nology to access Infonnatlon outside the 
library media center. 

3.12 Teachers and other adults arc offered 
learning opportunities related to new 
technologies, use and production of a 
variety of media, and laws and policies 
regarding Information. 

3. 1 3 Library media specialists use a variety of 
Instructional methods w.1lh different user 
groups and demonstrate the effective use 
of newer media and technologies. 

!nstnictionat Consultant 

3.14 Library media specialists participate In 
building, district, deparlmenl. and grade- 
level curriculum development and assess- 
ment projects on a regular basis. 
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3.15 Ubraiy media specialists oITer teachera 
assistance In using InfonnaUon re- 
sources, acqulringand assessing Instruc- 
tional materials, and Incor^Mratlng Infor- 
mation skJUs Into the classroom currlcu- 
tum. 

3. 16 Ubraiy media specialists use a system- 
atic Instructional development process In 
worklngulth leachers to Improve Instruc- 
tional skills Into the classroom curricu- 
lum. 

3. 17 Ubraiy media specialists provide leader- 
ship m the assessment, evaluation, and 
Implementation of InfonnaUon and In- 
structional technologies. 




> > 
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EJvaluative Criteria 



Leadership, Planning, and 
Management 



4.1 The mission, ^oals, and objccthcs of the 
Ubraiy media program are clearly under- 
atood and fully supported by the admlnls- 
tratlve and educational sLiIT. the stu- 
dents, and the community. 

4.2 Responsibility for leading and managing 
the library media program is shared 
equally by the he.i<l of ihe building pro- 
gr^m. the principal, and the dblrlcl U- 
brary media dtrector, who must Joln-Jy 
develop library media goals, esLabUih 
Pi-^irlUes, and allocate the resources nrc- 
essaiy to accomplish the mli>sIon. 

4.3 Planning Invoh-es school and ^^strlcl li- 
brary media program administrators, the 
llbraiyinedia stair, school administrators. 

I teachers, students, and community 
members, as appropriate. 

.4;4 AspartoftheplaiinlngproceM.lheUbrary 
media prxjgram Is e\-a!uated on a regular 
. ^^^torrvle'^overangoalsandobjectlvcs 
In relation to user and Instructional needs 
and to assess the efllclency and erTcclh e- 
ness of specific activities. 

4.5 Program and personnel evahuilons follow 
dlstrict-wlde policies and pnxedurrs, 
focuson pcrfcnnance, and areba:>cdupon 
appropriately collected d.iia, 

4.6 The planning process results In periodic 
reports that emphasize and document 
progress toward staled gails and oblec- 
lives. ' 



Organization and Management 

1. An advisory committee meets regularly to 
advise on prograia policy and procedures. 

2. The needs of students, faculty, and school 
arc reflected In the planning process. 

3. Short-and long-term goals and objeclh-es 
are available In written form. 

4. Written policies and procedures have been 
developed. 

5. Media personnel regularly cor »ult with and 
report to the administration and other ap- 
propriate groups. 

6. A variety of public nrIa:ions techniques Is 
used to Interpret and promote the program." 

Supplementary Oatcu 

1. Provide a copy of the written policies and 
procedures for the organization and man- 
agement of learning media scalces. 

Financial Provisions 

1. The director of learning media services pre- 
pares a detailed budget. 

2. Adequate ftinds are allocated annually for 
the learning media program. 

3. Budget allotments may be spent as needed 
anytime during the year. 

4. Media personnel regularly receN'c current 
accounting infonnaUon- 

5. The budget provides for: 

a. books and pamphlets 

b. periodicals, newspapers, and micro- 
forms 

c. audiovisual materials 

d. computer soflware 

e. current reference materials 

f. audiovisual equipment 

g. computer hardware 

h. maintenance of materials 
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4.7 Tliclibrary media spcclaUst, the principal, 
and the district Ilbraiy media coordinator 
coopcrattvcly plan the Iibraiy mcdU center 
budget. 

4.8 Sufncleiu funds arc provided for the re- 
sources and personnel necessaiy to 
achieve the goals and objectives of tlie 
llbraiy media program. 

4.9 A quaimcd Ilbraiy media program staff Is 
fundamental to the Implementation of ef- 
fective school Iibraiy media prograxns at 
the school and district levels, llic quality 
and size of the professional and support 
staff are directly related to the range and 
level of services provided. 

4.10 llic selection, training, support, and 
evaluation of the Iibraiy media staff arc the 
Key determlnams In the success of the 
program. 

4. 1 1 The library media program must be pro- 
moted by hbraiy media personnel uiio 
demonstrate the Importance of the Iibraiy 
media program In education, publici/c 
available services and resources to stu- 
dents and staff, scn-c on school and dis- 
trict-wldc committees, and participate In 
community 'Uldc projects. 



m. 
n. 



maintenance of equipment 
professional materials for the Instruc- 
tional, administrative, and media 
faculty 

supplies and equipment for the general 
operation of the media center 
contracted senlccs 
memberships In consortia. neSuorks. 
and cooperative agencies. 



SuppUmerJ^jry Daux: 

1. IVovide a copy of the budget for the current 
year. 

Z Provide a statement of cctual expenditures 

for the past lu-o years. 
3. Describe any special gra its or other slgnlfl. 

cant resources. 

Evaluation 

Process Evaluation 

1. Summarize evidence that the learning media 
services program has b.-en carried out as 
designed. 

2. Suinniari/e evidence thit the methods of 
evaluation of the program arc valid and reli- 
able In terms of daU to t< gathered. 

Product/Outcomes Evaluation 

1. Summarize evidence fiat students art 
achieving the major expectations of the pro- 
gram. 

2. Summarize evidence that the program con- 
tributes to the ach levcrnent of the philosophy 
and goals of the school. 
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Personnel 

5. 1 Each scliool. regardless of size or Ie\-el. has 
at least one full-time library media special- 
ist who serves full-time as the head of the 
hbraiy media progr^ini ullliln the building. 

5.2 Ubrary media specialists are members of 
the schooPs Instructional stall and partici- 
pate fully In the planning, delivery, and 
evaluation of ilic school currlcuhim and of 
student leainlug acilvltles. 

5.3 li!^r,iiy media specialists have master's 
Ir.-el education u1lh preparation In library 
and Information science, management, 
education, media, communications theory, 
and technology. 

5.4 The library media stall Includes one or more 
paid technicians, assistants, or clerks for 
each Ilbr^iry media professional. 

5.5 The number of professional staff needed In 
any building Is determined through an 
Idciitlficd pla^rinlng prp^ which takes 
Into account progr^im requirements, the 
number of students and teachers who arc 
served, and other pertinent features of the 
school and the library media center Itself. 

5.6 Library media personnel arc available to 
teachers and students throughout the 
SQhooI day and do not have t heir Ume rlgldl)* 
scheduled u'ltli clas:>es. 

5.7 Ubr^iry media specialists arc evaluated at 
the building level through Instruments 
which address their unl<|ue responsibilities 
and contributions according to established 
district practices for all professional per 
sonnel. 


Faculty 

^fember5 of the professional media faculty: 

1. Have prcp.irallon In library and Information 
science. 

2. Have prcparullon In audiovisual communlca* 
tlons. 

3. Have preparation In Instructional media 
production. 

4. Have preparation In computer applications 
related to media service. 

5. Are able to utilize the computer to access 
Infonnatlon data banks. 

6. Have understanding of the use of the com- 
puter In caiTyIng out llbniry routines. 

7. Have a background In materials for adoles- 
cents and children. 

8. Have an um lerstanding of currlculu m design. 

9. Keep abrea ;t of recent trends in library and 
Information sciences as vveU as audiovisual 
and computer services. 

JO. Arc active la professional organizations. 

1 1. Maintain actl\-e participation In Inservlce 
education through fonual study and other 
professional activities. 

12. Are conccn ed ulth the availability and utili- 
zation of (nc dia throughout the entire school. 

13. Are proflcle it In the teachlngoflibr;iry skills. 

14. Work elTeCiiv^iy ulth other departments to 
facilitate student learning. 

15. Participate In decisions related to the cur- 
riculum. 
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5.8 The head of the library media program Is 
accotded pay. responsibilities, and admin- 
Istiatlve standing commensurate wllh 
other leadership positions In the school 
and serves on the school's currlculuin or 
Instructional body. 

5.9 Library media specialists engage in con- 
tinuing education aclK'llles lo ensure that 
they arc qunllfied lo deliver library media 
programs ih.u nrllect Ihe most recent de- 
velopments In « ducal Ion. technology, and 
Informallon science. 

5.10 Lcaderslilp and coordln-llon are provided 
at Ihe dlslrtct level by a library ine<lla 
specialist chosen on ihe basis of educa- 
tional preparation, breadlh of experience, 
and administrative quallHcallons. 


Sitpplaucn(cuy Data: 

1. Indicate the number of media faculty In each 
of Ihe following categories (do not count the 
same Individual mo^c than once In any one 
category). 

a. Educational lev'cl: 

Less than Bachelor's degree 
Bachelor's degree 
^f aster's degree 

Post Master's degree/Certificate 
Doctor's degree 

b. Semester hours (appro.\lmate) of prepa- 
ration In learning media services. 

O-ll 
12-23 
24-48 
48 or more 

c. Certification status in learning media 
services: 

Cert mealed 
Non-certlHcated 

d. Years of e.xpcrtence In learning media 
services: 

0-2 
3-5 
6-16 

1 5 or more 

2. Indicate the number media faculty involved In 
the following faculty development acUv.lles 
durtng the past three )'ears. 

School sponsored Inscrvlce programs 

Summer workshops 

College courses 

Institutes 

Other 
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3. IndJcak tJic media rclakd organtzatmns ii 
which media faculty members hold member 
ships, and the number of media faculty be 
longing to each organization. 

4. Indicate the number of media faculty and 
j*tafT members: 

a. KuU-tlme media faculty 

b. niU-tlme equivalence of all faculty 

c. I'uU-tlme equivalence of paraprofcs- 
.''lonal assistants 

d. Full time e<iulvalence of clerical staff 

e. Number of student assistants 

f. rJumlx:r of volunteers. 


State Regulations 

1 


Local Progiam 
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Resources and Equipment 

Scope of the ColUxtlcn 

6.1 Ttic library media center coUectlon b 9C» 
IcctctI «in<l developed cooperatively by the 
llliraiy media specialist and Ihc faculty to 
6up|x>rl the school's curriculum and to 
coDtilbiitc to the learning goals ofteachers 
an«! students. 

6.2 The llbrajy media center collecUon In- 
cludes Inirtructlonal resources in a varlet)' 
of fomiats wiih appropriate equipment se- 
lected to Hicel the learning needs of all 
students. 

6.3 Infonnatlcn services provide resources 
from outilde the Ubriry media center 
through L'lterllbrary^jban and electronic 
means to < xtend and expand the loc^ col- 
lection. 

Cdtcctlon Develop! lenl 

6.4 The school district haa a selection policy 
that has been approved by the school board 
and Includes criteria and procedures for 
the selection and reconsideration of re- 
sources. 

6.5 Each school building has lis own collection 
development plan that supplements a dis- 
trict selection policy and provides specUlc 
guidelines for developing tlie school's col- 
lection. 

6.6 Instrxjctlonal resources arc selected ac- 
cording to principles of Intellectual freC' 
dom. and provide students with access to 
Information that reprrsenis diverse points 
of view In a pluralistic society. 


Selection of Materials and 
Equipment 

1. A written, board-approved, materials and 
equipment selection policy has been devel- 
oped with Input from administrators, faculty, 
students, community members and the 
board. 

2. The following factors receN'e consideration In 
the selection of media: 

a. curriculum goals and objectives 

b. content of the curriculum 

c. characteristics of students served 

d. concerns of multicultural/multiracial 
education 

c. learning styles cf the students 

f. personal Interests of the students 

g. Instructional methods utUUed In the 
school 

h. . review of existing resources 

I datji on utilization of resources 
J. specUlc requests from students and 
faculty 

k. basic selection tools and bibliographies 

I. quality of materials 

m. availability ofmedia from other sources 

3. The following factors receN-e consideration 
In the selection of equipment: 

a. technical specincatlons 

b. energy consumption 

c. compatibility 

d. durability 

e. portability 

f. availability of repair services 

g. warranties 

h. ease of operation 
1. safety 

J . demonstrated need 
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Onjanuaiion, MauUtiiattcc, arul Cirailnitott 

6.7 All nialcrKiIs arc Included in □ local bibllo 
graphic control s>-stcni ami slandardizo 
formats for cla^^MHcaiion and calalo^ln] 
are followed. 

6.8 Fiill automation of ll!)rary circulation 
cataloging, and acquisition functions h 
being actively pLinncd and Iniplcincnttd. 

6.9 Collections and cijulpmcut are circulalci 
according to procedures that ensure confi 
dcntl.ilily of bonx)Vcr records and promoti 
free and easy access for all students. 

injormalhti Accvss bcyotid Uic Scliooi 

6. 1 0 llie libraty media nier provides access t( 
Information ou:sldc the center througli 
union catalogs, network arraiigeiiicnls. 
and resourcc-sliaiing options. 

6.U District and regional levd collections art 
available to support bullding-lcvel Infor 
mat ion needs. 

6.12 llic biill<ling.|cvel library media centei 
p.irticj{>ates in lnlerlibrjr>* loans, as .( 
lender as well as a borrovier, according U 
established policies ami procedures. 


Sttf)pU:mcnianf Dale: 

1. I'ro\1de a copy of the materials and equip 
1 nient policies. 

2. Describe efforts to keep pace with changes Ix 
content areas. Instructional methods. an< 
technology. 

Classifying, Cataloging and 
Processing 

1. All materials arc cbsslHed. cataloged, am 
processed centrally. 

2. A catabg Is maintained. 

3. Tlie slielf list Is maintained, 

4. All materials arc organized for effective use. 

5. An Inventory of all materials Is maintained 

6. An Inventory of equipment Is maintained. 

7. Material and equipment arc processed In a 
timely manner. 

8. Commercial cataloging Is used whenever 
possible. 

Accessibility of Educational 
Media 

1. All media arc housed for timely access. 

2. All media arc available for circulation. 

3. An cITiclenl circulation system has been 
developed. 

4. Tlic circulation policy Is flexible. 

5. SufTiclent equipment Is available to encour- 
age full use of all media. 

6. An electronic-based management s>-stem Is 
l)cing implemented. 

Supplcnicnlary Data: 

1 . Provide evidence of the u tlll/^tlon of 
materials and eqiilpnicnl. 

2, Explain any exceptions to an open circula* 
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2. Explain any exceptions (o an open circula- 
tion policy. 

Maintenance of CoHection 

1. All materials arc regularly Inspected and 
repaired according to professional stan- 
dards. 

2. All equipment Is regularly Inspected and 
repaired. 

3. Records arc maintained on the repair of 
equipment. 

4. There Is a plan for updating materials and 
equipment. 

5. A continuing policy for the evaluation of the 
collection has been developed. 

6. Materials and equipment ar : s>*stematlca11y 
longer meet collection development criteria. 

Resources 

I. Students and faculty have access to the fol* 
loviing resources relevant to their needs and 
the currlculiun: 

a. professional materials 

b. materials that Include gc neral coverage of 
a variety of subjects pertinent to educa- 
tional programs 

c. flies of back Issues of periodicals and 
neu's papers 

d. periodica) Indexes 

e. materials that appeal tc the special Inter- 
ests and needs of students 

r. special editions for students vAth unique 
needs (e.g.. large print editions, taped 
textbooks, braille editions, sound books, 
high In terest/lov^' vocabulary, manipulate 
h'e devices) 

g. multiethnic materials 

h. bilingual materials 

1. career-related materials 
1. data bases 
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k. materials tliat relate to contemporary 
social Issues (e.g., non-tradltlonal sex 
roles, dlven>e llfesl>Ies) 

A file of up-to-date lii/ormatlon concerning 

human and ph>'!>lcal resources Is prD\1ded. 

Tlie resources represent different points cf 

view. 



Supplementary Data: 

1. Indicate the number of volumes in the book 
collection by general subject categories and 
Indicate the total number of volumes. 

2. Indicate the number of current subscrlpUons 
to p<:rlodlcals by subject categories. 

3. List the titles of current newspaper subscrlp-* 
tlons. 

4. Indicate the number of audiovisual materials 
by form and subject category, 

5. List U»e UUes of periodicals, newspapers, and 
microforms for which back Issues art re- 
taJneJ: Indicate the form (original copy, micro- 
form',. 

6. List ihe computer programs by subject cate- 
gories. 

7. List ti>c periodica! collection indexes. 
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Equipment 




Indlcaic the number of each cf the follouing 




lhac Is available for the cxcIuMve use of this 




school and rate the adequacy of each: 




1. Projection Equipment 




motion picture projectors • 16 mm 




nimstrtp projectors 




nimstrtp viewers 




slide projectors 




sound slide projectors 




slide viewers 




opaque projectors 




overhead projectors 




projection screens 




projection carts 




other 




The availability and use of projection equipment 




are adequate. 




2. Audio Equipment 




ladlos AM-FM 




record players 




portable public address s>-stems 




tape recorders 




tape duplicators 




other 




The availability and use of audio equipment ajc 




adequate. 




3. Production Equipment 




Copying machines 




lettertng equipment 




dr^inount press 




prima ly t>pcuTltcr 




35 mm camera and accessortes 




copy camera and stand 




camera (Identify 




paper cutter 




sound synchronizers 




transparency eciiilpmmt 




laminating equipment 




audio mLxer 




other 




rhe avail ihiliiy and use of DrodncHon ^vmin. 


iiieril are .uJcqrute. 
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4. Television Equipment 
camera 

^vtdeo recorders 

.vtdeo play back 

^vtdco editing equipment 

.vtdeo disc equipment 

monitors 

microphones and stands 

cable TV 

closed circuit TV 

other 

The availability and use of television equipment 
arc adequate 

5. Microfonn Projection equipment 
microfonn readers 

njicrofonn piinters 

other 

The avallahJlIty and use of microfonn equipmen' 
are adequate. 

6. Maintenance Equipment 
nim splicers 

nim revfclnder 

nim Inspector 

tape splicer 

other 

The availability and use of maintenance equip- 
ment are adequate. 

7. Computer Equipment 
kc>-boards 

Joysticks 

.olhcr Input device* 

Central processing units 

monitors 

printers 

plotters 

Other output devices 

local area netv^'orks 
modems 

other 

The availability and use of computer equipment 
are adequate. 
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SitpplcmenUinj Data: 

1, List S|>c(|alL-cd equipment pfo\1dc<J for stii» 
dents with special needs. 

2, Oesciilx inMallatlons not appearing in the 
dcscripfvc critcrlx 

3, Ust additJona] equipment and services avail, 
able from oUicr agencies. 
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FaciUties 

School nuiUlttvj Factlutcs 

7.1 Faculties provide a barrler-frec learning 
eiuiionincnt and iinl.upedcd physica 
access for all users. 

7.2 Pacihlies hav.; built-in nexlblllty. so thai 
(lianging needs and newer Infonnation 
h.uulhng technologies can be accomino 
dated in the existing complex ulthout CX' 
tensive redesign. 

7.3 r.inliiu'S arc located Jo provide easy access 
and encourage frequent use. allowing for 
irafllc flow that niinhnl/es interruptions 
and distractions. 

7.4 K.iciluics have a separate outside entrance 
and arc located to make them readily ac 
cessibic Ixrforc. during, and after school 
hours and during vacation pcrlcxls. 

7.5 Faciliiies provide a comfortable, efilclent. 
and safe working environment for stu- 
dcnis. teachers, administrators, and h 
biar^- nie<lia staff. 

7.6 r.)ciliiies include adequate space for Inde- 
IH:ndvnl Mudy. small and large group ac- 
hvuics. icferencc service, manual and 
cl'.ctronic access to the collection, circula 
tion .iciivitics. and Infonnal or recreational 
reading. 

7.7 r.tcilitic.s have suflicii'nt space to carry oui 
the support fun( lions (.idininistrallve. 
l( clinic.il. and ronsullani) lecpilrciJ in 
provi<lnig materia It and services. 


Environment 

I. Tl» me 11a center Is conveniently located to 
provide easy access. 

2 Tlu- slz« and arrangement of the center is 
adcqua.e to supjwrt a niultlfaceled pro- 
gram. 

3. TIjc nie-Ua center Includes space alloca- 
tions fo". 

a. clr( ulatlon and distribution 

b. conferences 

c. gro jp viewing and listening 

d. Ind vldual readi.ig. \1ew1ng. and 
lisi -ning 

c. m.i erlals processing 

f. ma erlals pro<Ujctlon 

g. professional materials and their 
utilization 

h. Instruction 
1. computers 

J. staJf work areas 

k. ma erlals and equipment maintenance 
1. slo age areas 

4. Tlic n>e lia center is equipped ulth ade- 
quate: 

a. electrical outlets and conduits 

b. Ieni;)eratiirc and humidity controls 

c. acoustical treatment 

d. telecommunications devices 
c. siitks and mnning water 

r provision for access by handicapped 

g. sccuriiy devices 

h. lighting and light control 

5. Tlic media center Is inviting and acsthcil- 
cally pleasing. 

SiipplonwnUiry Data: 

1. In what ways Is the space fle.xible enough 
to pcnnit adaplatlon for new programs? 

2. Descnbe any s«Uclli(e facilities. 
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7*8 Factlltles have siifDclent ipace for housing 
materials and the eqiilpinent teqttlred in 
pro^iuctlon. for cvaluallon actlvllles, and 
for the use of such materials and equip- 
ment. 

7.9 Facilities are functional In design and ar- 
lungement. aesthetic..**/ pleasing In ap- 
pearance, convenient and comfortable to 
use. 

7.10 Fa':llltle:> have the requisite natural and 
artlHciaJ lighting, acoustical treatment, 
a;Ml climate control for Uie comfort of the 
user and for the preservation of materials 
and equipment. 

7.1 1 Facilities are designed to provide the neces- 
sary electrical power, light control, circuit 
surge, telephone and Intercommunication 
devices, sound control. lightning protec- 
tion, and electronic capabilities tequlred to 
meet the needs of a changing technological 
environment. 

7.12 Facilities are designed t^llh attention to 
safety precautions such as Hie ptepared- 
ness. emergency exits, ^ccutely fastened 
equipment, and other safeguards that will 
nilnanize risk lo students, faculty, and 
staff. 

7. 1 3 Facilities provide for the unobtrusive sccu • 
nty of materials and equipment during the 
school day and utilize additional electronic 
and c;her security measures during non» 
use hours. 

7.14 Ttie size of the overall Ilbnuy media center 
and lis spaces, and the relationship of 
those spaces to each other, help determine 
ihc number of library media staff needed to 
manage and supcnl*^ the center. 


Furnishings 

1. The media center Is provided w.1;h Uie 
foliouing: 

a. adjusubfeshehlng 

b. moveable shelving 

c. tables and chairs of suitable dcr ign 

d. card catalog 

e. Ale cabinets 

f. display cases 

g. circulation desk 

h. book trucks 

!. equipment and projection carts 
J. periodical sheMng 
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District L(brary Media Facilities 

7.15 Functions and services arc planned In 
relaUon to district goals and hullding-Icvcl 
programs. 

7.16 Ubnuy media personnel assigned to dis- 
trict library media facilities havx adequate 
workJngspacc. sufllclcnt equipment, and a 
pleasing environment. 














1 
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District Leadership 

llu piliifipal funcUons that Die district Hhraiy 
inctU.1 (llrccior pcrfomis Include tlic follow- 
ing 



Let dershtp 

B I Develops an crfccUvc plan and process for 
piovKling MbTMy rncdla programs ihal 
'^tM*!''^'* ili"' philosophy, goals, and objec- 
tives «>I ihc school district. 



^ } I*rovld-s leadership and guidance to the 
•rhti.>l libraiy stall in program planning 
curilculum development, budgeting, in- 
service activities, facility use, and media 
piivlui !lou. 



« 3 Participates In curriculum development. 
U lUy planning, personnel slafllng. 
bu.l^^'-t .,riJ mandgement committees, and 
t.xsK foit .,nd teams at Uie administrative 
IcvrL 



8.4 Articulates a code of ethics that promoles 
adherence to cop>Tlghl guidelines, 

8.5 A<lvooics the principles of Intellectual 
freedom ihat govern the unK'ersal right to 
read and to access Infonnatlon and Ideas, 



8.6 Encourages use of new technologies to 
support tr,,chlng and learning. 

8.7 Directs the district's participation In li- 
bra ly networking. 

8.8 Selves as liaison ullh stipcrvlsory and 
.administrative personnel at local, stale, 
and natJonaJ lev*el. 
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8.9 Foster the development of exemplaiy U 
braiy media programs at each cducatlona 
level and assists the programs tn mcctlnj 
regional, state, and professional stan 
dard». 

8.10 Provide* district InserMcc programs foi 
libraiy media specialists to foster leader 
ship. com|>clencc. and creativity In devel 
oping programs. 

8.U Assists principals, Iibraiy media special 
Ists. and otliers In applying district pollcici 
that relate to library media programs. 

8.12 Parllclpates aclhxiy In stale and naUonal 
professional associations and encourages 
a high level of participation by other dis 
trict media personnel and by bulldlng-lcve! 
personnel. 

Consultation 

8. 13 Assists school library media specialists In 
developing program goals and objectives. 

8. 14 Promotes expansion of programs that Inte 
grate {l\c teaching of skills for finding 
evaluating, and using Infonnallon v,ilh the 
teaching of subject content, 

' *. 

8.15 Demonstrates methods for elTecUve inte 
gratlon of library media activities and In- 
structional units In bulldlngdcxxl pro 
grams. 

8.16 Consults with planning conmUllees and 
architects when new for remodeled faclll 
tics are designed. 


* 
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Conxmimkaifon 




8.17 


nu>i9^9 ui9iii^i aiiu sciiooi uuininisiroiors 
of new developments In library media pro- 
grams, kchnolo^y. Instrudlonal strate- 
gies, and research. 




8.18 


Conducts orientation meetings on the II* 
brary media program for teachers, admin- 
istrators, and support stafT. 




8.19 


Pro\1des buUdlng-level Ilbra[>' media spe- 
cialists with InTormallon regarding com- 
puter-based applications for circulation 
procedures and public access catalogs. 




8.20 


Dc\»eIops and Implements plans for pre- 
senting and publicizing llbraiy media pro- 
grams and services. 




8.21 


Prepares reports for district and school 
administrators on the impact of building* 
level programs on the Instructional proc- 
ess.. 




6.22 


Submltsrepons to the local board ofeduca- 
tlon. to state and national agencies, to the 
libraiy media staff, and to the public. 




CoordinQiion. 




6.23 


Designs. In coordination u1th district and 
bulldlng-level Instructional leaders, a se- 
quential infonnatlon skills currlcnlum to 
be Integrated with classroom teaching ac- 
tivities. 




8.?4 


Participates in curriculum development 
and Implementation through membership 
on Instructlon.-il. curriculum, textbook, 
and new program adoption committees. 
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8.25 Coordinates the planning and develop- 
ment of K«12 hfaraiy media piograms that 
serve the students and sta/T ulthin the 
schools. 

8.26 Coordinates the acquisition and circula- 
tion of specialized collections that enrich 
the ciiakulitm for all grade levels. 



8.27 Woiks ullh the princlp.il In selecting and 
cv*:ilii.Hliig library media personnel. 

8.28 Wui Us ulth the principal to ensure that tiie 
libraiy media program furihcrs the in- 
structional process. 

8.29 Asslsu the school library media sp«clal!sts 
and principals In developing building- le\'el 
library media budgets. 

8.30 Dev elops the district library media budget. 
Including any allocallon for each school. In 
cooperation* the building principals 
and library media speclalbb. 

8.3 1 Interprets the llbraiy media program and 
associated budgets for the appropriate 
administrators. 

8.32 Furnishes a wide range of resources and 
services to tiie school library media pro- 
gr^im and classroom, e.g.. film/ video Ij. 
brar/. production scnices. television stu« 
dlo. printing service, computer-asslstcd 
Instruction, and loan of ex}>en>lve or Infre* 
quentl)* used materials or equipment. 

8.33 Distributes preview and on^approvul ma* 
ter1.ils for evaluation/purchase 
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8.34 Monitors state and federal laws pertaining 
to school library media programs. 

8.35 Monitors the adequacy of collections and 
equipment to provide data on relevance and 
cunciicy. 

8.36 Arranges for bulldlng-lcvel library media 
specialists to evaluate new resources and 
electronic equipment. 

8.37 Negotiates contracts and supervises pur- 
chase and Installation of all resources. 

8.38 Manages technical services for acquiring 
and processing resources and for main- 
taining and circulating district -owned 
materials and equipment. 

8.39 Encourages teachers, administrators, and 
parents to visit library media programs 
wiihin and outside the dislilct. 

8.40 Monitors and publicizes the status of dis- 
trict compliance uith regional. sUte. and 
national accreditation requirements and 
library media standards. 

8.4 1 Provides a professional library collection as 
Well as media and Information services for 
educators. 

8.42 Seeks and administers grants from federal, 
state, and regional agencies and from foun- 
dations. 

8.43 E\-aluatcs the Impact of library media pro- 
grams at the district and school levels. 






* 
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Regional Leadership 

Many scrxlccs provided by regional Itbrao' mc Jla 
ptA^rains arc slnitlar to ihoic pro\1<icd by distilct 
lc\-c! Ii!»raiy media programs: therefore, only those 
not commonly provided at otijer levels arc: lJs:cd 
below. 

Leadership 

8.44 Offers staff development programs for II- 
boiy media specialists, teachers, ind 
administrators. 

B.45 Provides leadership In cvaJi:aUng the im- 
pact of new and existing technologies and 
program features. 

8.46 Promotes the adoption of new and tested 
technologies In the region, and sets up p:lot 
programs to test new technologies. 

8.47 Plans for the Installation of telecommu il- 
cation ser\1ccs such as distincc learning 
and teleconferencing. 

8.48 Participates acUvely In state and national 
professional associations, and encourages 
a high level of parllclpaUon by district and 
school library media pcrsonrjel. 

Consultation 

8.49 Recommends and encourages visits to 
exemplary Lbrajy media programs. 

8.50 Assists school Ubrary media centera In 
public relations actMUes. 
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:C*>tt\nuu\icQtion 

8.51 Develops publlcaUons. ncwslcllcrs. vid- 
eos, and other l>'pcs of communlcaHons for 
dlsbcnilfiatlon lo the schools. 

8.52 Alerts schools to leglsIatN^e IniUatN'es that 
r<italii to or aflcct school library media 
pnogmiiis. curriculum change, graduation 
rcqulfcnients, or other matters of Interest 
to educators. 

CcordUxQtlon 

8.53 Coordinates school library media program 
participation In multl-ty|)c networks. 

8.54 Coordinates cooperative preview and pur- 
chasing of library media resources and 
equlp:sicnt. cooperalNe bidding, stale 
contracts, and licensing agreements. 

Admintstratlon 

8.55 Produces or distributes Instructional tele- 
vision programs, specialized video, film, or 
other media. 

8.56 Furnishes technical processing services 
and access to national bibliographic utlll- 
Ues. 

8.57 Negotiates rights for dIslrlbuUon. pur- 
chase, and rental/lease of media resources 
to save money through cooperative acqui- 
sition and to ensure legal compliance with 
copyright considerations. 

8.58 Establishes a preview and examination 
center for Instructional materials and the 
emerging technologies. 
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8.59 Eitnhliihcs and oversees a networking 
system for member schools. Including re- 
source sharing, databases, tclccomiiuinl- 
cations, cooperath'c collection dc%'clop. 
ment Agircinents, coopcraUve sUfT, and 
curriculum development. 

8.60 Makes available computer and database 
services for administration and Instruc* 
tlon. 

8.61 Develops specialized collections as appro- 
priate. 

8.62 Provides and arranges maintenance of 
audiovisual and computer equipment 
owned by member schools. 

8.63 Pmvldes oflsct printing services, delivery 
services, media production, and distribu- 
tion service. 
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Local Program 
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Slate Leadership 

n»c >tnlc .u:cno-oi designated Hbraof media slafT 
tx^r" '"'^"'•^""y functions listed 



Leadership 



8.C4 



8.65 



8.66 



rioiaetca cxcnip!;uy professional prac- 
Occs and programs at regional, dlstrtct 
and schuil levels. 

PAfllclpales In developing state standarxis 
and /or guidelines for library media pro- 
p-tii., and crtterta for certincatlon of U- 
orajy media personnel. 

• Develops plans for slate- based research on 
"braiy metila programs and seeks funding 
for such research. 



8.67 Seeks legislative Initiatives In support of 
school liL*../y njedia programs. 

8.68 Assures that slate mandates concerning 
lihraiy media programs are met. 

■69. Clartnes certincatlon Issues. Including 
evaluation of library and media education 
programs, and participates In currtcular 
devclopmenl of these progranjs. 



8.70 



rartlclpalcs acUvely m stale and naUonal 
professional assoclaUons. and encourages 
a high level of participation by dislrtct 
regional, and school libraxy media person.' 
ncl 
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Evaluative Criteria 



Comidtatiorx 

8.71 Provides staff development progranis on 
philosophy, concepts, and Utodsofllbrary 
mcilla programs to administrators, super- 
visors. Iibnuy media specialists, curricu- 
liim director, and tcachere. 



8.72 OOcfs consuJtath'e services to districts 
conccmiHiJ new technologies and services 
and the planning of media facllllles. 

8.73 Guides dIstricU and regions In the Im- 
pl-ment.itlon of sUle policies, law's, and 
rrgtilatlons. 

rt.74 AislMj. schools, districts, and regions tn 
dealing ^fclth such problems as censorship 
challenges. 

a.75 P.\iilclpates m ^he development of sUte 
curricular materials. 

8.76 Rc\*!ews library media education programs 
for approved prograjn status. 



Conimwilcatkxxs 

8.77 Collects data and disseminates Infonn.i. 
tlon on library mctJia programs In the state. 

8.78 I>xomoIes library media programs through 
public relations activities. 

8.79 Recedes and disseminates InfonnaUon 
from sUte and federal ncporU related to 
school Ilbraxy media programs. 

8.80 Generates publications to assist dlstrict- 
and bulldlng-level personnel In providing 
Improved services. 
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State Regulations 



Local Program 



3P3 
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Evaluative Criteria 


State Regulations 


Local Program 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


CoofdiJMtton 

a.61 CncouLigrs iis« of Intcrllbrary loan and 
C(»{<nitlvc a^recntcnts among school, 
luiblic. academic, and other llbiartcs. 

8.82 Works coopcratlv'cly uiih slate library 
incxlla associations. 

8.83 tntcti»iri!« .iiid Implements the policies of 
ihc :>l.itc U>.ud of education as ucK as state 
MMi ffilrioi laws and regulations relating 
to iuc\ila In the educational program. 

8.a4 Evaluates library media programs in 
*tlux)ls or districts and makes rccommen* 
d.(tlons for their tmprovcinent. 

ilbS S(i()crNlv:s the development of long*range 
plans for development of c^^ec^^'e library 
inHLt piograms. 

ti tul M.iKcs biiiiget recommendations based on 
iKf-I , .i;.:K:&sn)ent for consideration by the 
.ipitfoprlate state agency. 

8.87 Develops guidelines for adminlslraUon of 
icdcnU and state funcis. 

8.68 Terforms the clearinghouse function for 
Information about state school bbraiy 
media services. 

8.8*5 I1an> state television program*, services, 
and networks where appropriate. 
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